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gun Signs and Sign Brackets. 
BY J. LEWIS ANDRE, F.S.A. 


THE entries to be met with under the heading Pud/ic Houses in 
Messrs. Kelly’s Directories do not appear at first sight to offer any 
attraction to the antiquary, but a closer inspection will show that 
this is not the case, and that these lists, on the contrary, throw some 
light on history, religion, popular pastimes, local industries, and 
other matters. As regards history, we can see with certainty which 
were our most glorious victories, and who were the favourite 
monarchs, statesmen, and naval and military heroes of the last two 
hundred years. Religion is presented to us by the emblems, and 
even by the names, of the saints of old. We are reminded of once 
popular -pastimes by such signs as the Aayfole, or the Fighting 
Cocks ; and local occupations are set before us by the Ploughs and 
Harrows of country villages, and the Shifs and Anchors of waterside 
places. 

An examination of the Post Office Directory of the six home 
counties has supplied the substance of the following remarks, which 
are probably applicable to the rest of the inns in England. In the 
lists given in this guide perhaps nothing is more remarkable than the 
conspicuous exhibition of loyalty furnished by inn signs, as shown 
by the vast number of King’s or Queen’s Heads, Crowns, or Sceptres, 
which are everywhere met with. The importance of the ‘l'udor 
monarchs is shown, I think, liy the numerous inns called the Zose, 
or the Rose and Crown ; and we can also see where devotion to the 
cause of the Stuarts had its strongest hold, for whilst the counties of 
Kent, Surrey, and Sussex have many Royal Oaks, they are very 
rarely found as signs in Essex and Hertfordshire. Kent, again, as 
being the province nearest the land of our ancient enemy, France, 
sets before us its patriotism by several Zyue Britons, and such appe!- 
lations as the Anti-Gallican Arms, and Old England. 

Many of the objects used as inn signs may either be intended for 
heraldic charges or religious emblems, but when the sign is the 
symbol of the saint to whom the neighbouring church is dedicated, I 
think we may safely consider that a religious signification is intended. 
Saint George, being the patron of England, gives his name to by far 
the largest number of inns whose signs partake of a religious 
character at the present day. This popularity of the saint dates as 
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far back as the times of the Tudors, and is thus alluded to by 
Shakespeare— 


** St. George that swinged the dragon and e’er since 
Sits on his horseback at mine hostess’ door.” 


Kent has sixty-three signs connected with the warrior saint and his 
dragon. May not the sign of the Red Cross allude to our country’s 
patron P 

Saint Mary, being’the most honoured of all the heavenly company, 
has many allusions to her. The Annunciation, or the Salutation, is 
a fairly frequent sign, though far less so than that of the Angel, 
which typifies the same mystery, and is often to be found in parishes 
where the church is dedicated to the B. Virgin—as at Islington, 
Middlesex ; Petworth, Sussex; Bromfield, Great Ilford, and Kelve- 
don, Essex. There are several Fleur-de-lis inns in Kent, but the 
churches of the places where they occur are in several instances 
dedicated otherwise than to St. Mary. Faversham is an exception. 
The Half Moon is probably heraldic in most cases, and the Fleur-de- 
is likewise, but the Maiad’s Head, Maiden's Head, and Maidenhead, 
doubtless refer to the B. Virgin.* 

The prominence given to St. John the Baptist in the Middle Ages 
is well known ; it is evinced by numerous examples of his emblem, 
the Zaméd, and the Lamb and Flag. The former sign is found at 
Rype and Westbourne, Sussex, where each of the parish churches is 
called after the Precursor. Near St. John’s Church, Clerkenwell, 
there was formerly an inn called the Baptist?’s Head, and which was 
painted as a sign outside. 

The Magi appear as the Zhree Kings, or in their emblem, the 
Three Crowns. The Star in the East, to be met with at Brighton 
and Hastings, no doubt refers to these monarchs, as may sometimes 
the Star, this being their emblem in the clog almanacs; but the 
latter is often intended for an heraldic charge, as at Lingfield, 
Surrey, where the family of Cobham resided, and whose arms had 
three “estoiles” to distinguish them from the Kentish Cobhams. 

The village inn at Dagenham, Essex, is called the Cross Keys, and 
stands immediately adjacent to the parish church, which is dedicated 
to SS. Peter and Paul. 

The Katharine Wheel is not an uncommon public sign, and no 
doubt refers to St. Catharine of Alexandria, being her well-known 
emblem. 

Saint Crispin is still honoured by shoemakers, and according to 
the ‘* Standard,” a St. Crispin’s Church, “ built expressly for shoe 
operatives of Northampton,” was dedicated on his festival, October 
25th, 1884. In Kent there are inns called the Crispin, one at the 
village of Worth, near Sandwich, and another in the town itself, 
whilst at Strood, in the same county, there is a Crispin and 
Crispianus. The presence in Kent of three inns called after one or 
both of these brothers, is perhaps accounted for by a passage in 


* The Lady well at Lewisham, Kent, gives its name to an inn there. 
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Barr's Anglican Calendar (p. 129), which states that ‘there is a 
tradition current in Romney Marsh that the relics of these holy 
martyrs were cast into the sea, and washed ashore upon that part of 
the Kentish coast.” The local saint, Z¢helbert, gives his name to 
hostelries at Canterbury and Reculver.* 

The Fiying Bull, at Rogate, Sussex, suggests the emblem of 
St. Luke, but as the Zuropfa is a sign not unknown, it is probably 
intended for a symbol of that personage. 

References to ecclesiastics are not numerous on inn signs, but 
there is a Pope’s Head at Gravesend, and a Cardinals Hat at 
Canterbury. At Maidstone is a Monk's Head, and at Nunhead. 
Surrey, a Vun'’s Head. Chelmsford has the sign of the Friars, and 
Lewes that of the Jolly Friars. 

Why Hope should be the virtue so frequently commended to our 
notice by inn signs is somewhat inexplicable. We have not only the 
Hope, but the Hope and Anchor in great abundance ; but I have met 
with no other theological virtue inculcated by the names of inns, 
unless it is by a Charity at Woodnesborough, Kent. 

The fondness of our ancestors for bell ringing, which procured for 
England the appellation of *‘the ringing isle,” is duly proclaimed 
by the existence of so many inns called after the number of the 
bells in the parish churches near which they are located, and also 
by such signs as the Bed/, the Ring of Bells, or the Jolly Ringers. 
The county of Kent is remarkable for the numerous examples 
of inns whose signs bear reference to this national recreation ; 
the noted full peal of bells at the village of Leeds in that 
county is celebrated at one of the two hostelries there, the 
Ten Bells; whilst the fame of the fine set at Tenterden is an- 
nounced by the Zight Bells. Quite a little cluster of village inns 
near Dover bear reference to campanology ; one of them at Upper 
Deal has the sign of the Five Ringers. In no other instance have I 
met with an allusion to the number of ringers. In many cases, the 
number of bells on an inn sign corresponds with that of the bells 
now in the church,f but when the edifice possesses a less number it 
may be concluded that some have been sold or lost since the date of 
the establishment of the local inn. Besides the allusions to bell- 
ringing, titles connected with other old pastimes are rare; mention 
has already been made of the Maypole and Fighting Cocks, and 
perhaps the sign of the Bu// may in some instances have been 
connected with bull-baiting, though this is not very clear. The 
modern game of cricket supplies fifteen Cricketers in Surrey, but in 
Kent there are three inns called the Bat and Ball, suggestive of an 
older sport. The Wrestlers may occasionally be met with as a sign. 
Many village ale-houses are entitled the Leather Bottle, a favourite- 





* Barr’s Anglican Calendar, p. 205, says ‘*There are inns called ‘the 
Christopher,’ lingering vestiges, of the great popularity of this legend in former 
times.” There is a St. Christopher at St. Albans. 

+ Examples of this may be found at Bolney and Salehurst, Sussex, where there 
are inns called the Aight Bells, and at Chiddingly, Hellingly, and Lyminster, in 
the same county, where there are the signs of the Szx Bells. 
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vessel in former times, and a song in praise of it is given in Zhe 
Reliquary, vol. xxv., p. 67, with engravings of two of these 
receptacles. 

The signs of the Woolpack and of the Fieece recall the time when 
wool was the staple of England, and similarly those of the Pack 
Horse, or of the Old Pack Horse, remind us of days when roads were 
few and bad. Occasionally, industries now locally extinct are 
brought to our notice, as at Marsham, Norfolk, where there hangs a 
sign inscribed Zhe Plough and Shuttle, but although the plough is 
still at work in that village, the shuttle is no longer thrown, though 
several looms were in use within recollection. The Windmill also 
will soon be the emblem of an extinct use of the wind as a corn- 
grinding power, as the windmill becomes every year a rarer feature 
in the English landscape. 

The sign of the Cat in some cases indicated the merchant vessel 
so called, as at Deal there is the Scarborough Cat. Other notable 
kinds of shipping are called to remembrance by the signs of the 
Spanish Galleon, Deal Cutter, Hoy, Dredging Smack, Hull Trader, 
London Packet, Mail Packet, and the like. 

At the present time, new hotels and public-houses show but little 
originality in their designations, and nothing can be more feeble and 
monotonous than the names by which they are called. Formerly, 
besides the infinite variety of well-known inn signs, there were many 
which exhibited quaint devices, and attempts at wit and humour; 
thus at Warbleton, Sussex, the village ale-house has painted on its 
signboard a spear within a barrel, signifying the War-dil/in-tun. At 
other places we see depicted a headless female, representing either 
the Silent Woman or the Good Woman. Sometimes, a tavern called 
the First and Last stands at the entrance of a town; another 
similarly placed may be entitled the Gate. There is an example at 
Dover on the road to Ewell. ‘The sign consists of a small five-barred 
gate, beneath which is written— 


‘* This gate hangs well and hinders none : 
Refresh you, pay, and travel on.” 


I am told that a similar couplet may be met with on a Norfolk 
sign. 

Robin Hood was a great favourite, and there was formerly a 
public-house called after him at Hoxton, Middlesex; here on one 
side of the sign was inscribed— 


** Ye archers bold and yeomen good, 
Come in and drink with Robin Hood.” 


and on the other— 


* If Robin Hood is not at home, 
Come in and driuk with Little John.” 


I am not quite sure as to the exact interpretation of Zhe Five Alls 
met with in different parts of England, and of which there are 
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instances at Dover and Taunton, but it is to the following effect: 
“ A farmer to give food for us all, a soldier to fight for us all, a parson 
to pray for us all, a queen to govern us all, and a God to protect us 
all.” 

Quaint titles are not confined to England. They occur in Tartary 
and China, and Huc tells us of Zhe Jun of the Three Perfections, 
Hotel of Justice and Mercy, and the Hotel of the Three Social 
Relations. At Valladolid, Spain, is the Hote/ of the Golden Age. 

In England, the old pictured signs are being rapidly done away 
with, or painted over, and the names of the inns simply written on 
the signboard, so that the assertion that a bad picture is “a piece of 
sign painting,” will soon be of no significance ; neither will there be 
any meaning in the saying that a tippler is a man “ too fond of visit- 
ing the picture shops.” 

Poor as the art displayed on inn signs is in general, it must be 
remembered that artists of eminence have not disdained, in some 





HAMMERSMITH HIGHWAY, ORMESBY GREEN, HAYWARD’S HEATH. 


cases, to employ their brushes upon signboards. Did not Morland 
clear off an inn score by doing so? Moreover, we have a modern 
example furnished by the signboard of the George and Dragon at 
Wargrave, Berks., where, Mr. Dickens tells us, Mr. G. D. Leslie, 
R.A., has depicted “the terrific encounter between the saint and 
the reptile, and on the other side, Mr. J. E. Hodgson, A.R.A., has 
limned St. George, his work concluded, his spear stuck in the 
ground, taking his pint of beer with a thoroughly comic air of 
complacent content.”—Dictionary of the Thames, p. 243. 

Signboards are of great antiquity. Guhl and Koner say that at 
Roman inns ‘‘Signboards (insignia) hung out of the door proclaimed 
the name of the house ; at Pompeii there was an Elephant inn; in 
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Rome, near the Forum, a Cock; at Lyons a Mercury and Apollo, 
etc.”* 

A wooden sign post may occasionally be met with, which is 
interesting from its quaint design, and three such are engraved here. 
The one at Hammersmith existed a few years back in the highway, 
and we see by one of the boards attached, that the inn still offered 
facilities for ‘* Posting.” The posts at Hayward’s Heath and at 
Ormesby Green, Norfolk, have their counterparts in their immediate 
neighbourhoods. An example from Horsham, Sussex, shows a 
combination of wood and iron, with a peculiar bow of the latter, 
formed to stiffen the framework round the signboard. 

Sussex, having been an iron-producing county as long as its 
forests lasted, furnishes much quaint ironwork as sign brackets. 


HORSHAM, SUSSEX, . BURNHAM MARKET, NOKFOLK. 


Those here sketched from Lindfield and Uckfield possess much 
elegance of treatment, especially the latter, which has its fellow in a 
bye street at Lewes. The bracket from Great Wakering, Essex, is 
not only a pretty example of the smith’s art, but of an extremely 
original design. Probably the very large example at Cliffe-at-Hoo, 
Kent, is the only picturesque feature of domestic art in that unpre- 
possessing village, which, however, is well worth a visit on account of 
its noble church. The quaint cluster of variously named Burnhams 
in Norfolk, furnishes at Burnham Market a bracket of unusual design 
at the corner of a street. The sign attached to it, Zhe Lord Nelson 
Jnn, is appropriate, as that hero, it is well known, was born in the 
adjacent parish of Burnham Thorpe. 


* Some of our shop signs greatly resemble Roman ones in character: for 
example, we often see little gilded images of cows in London milk shops, and at 
Pompeii there was a milkman's with the figure of a goat. 
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Some Signatures of French Charters. 
BY REV, JOSEPH HIRST. 


SomE French Royal Charters recently given by a_ well-known 
collector to Ratcliffe College Museum may well form the subject of 
a few observations in continuation of the articles on Notarial Sign- 
Manuals written for the February number of Zhe Antiguary, 1893. 

The signatures of the kings of the Merovingian race were almost 
all written with their own hand in capital letters, ending with a 
flourish or monogram in the shape of an S, to stand for the word 
subscripst. ‘The kings of the Carlovingian dynasty never signed their 
names in full, but were content with a simple cross or with a monogram. 
The kings of the third or Capetian race at first did not sign their 
names in full, but after Philippe le Hardi (1270-1285) monograms 
were abolished, and signatures in full again became common, a 
custom which we find well established in the fourteenth century 
under the reign of Philippe le Long. At length the secretaries of 
the king signed in his name, or stamped it on the documents they 
were obliged to despatch every day. The king’s sign-manual was 
then restricted to deeds of great importance. ‘The last-named king 
issued an order enjoining that all decrees issued from the Chatelet 
(the Paris court of justice), except commissions de sang, those 
belonging to the marshal’s office. or letters issued in the name of 
the king, should be signed by the notaries before they were sealed, 
in the absence of the great seal, by the seal of the Chatelet. In 
1321, this same king forbade any letters to pass under the seal 
which were not either written by notaries or signed by them. 

Thus, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, we read at the 
bottom of deeds, signatum per regem, P. BLANCHET;; per regem 
ad relationem Concilit in quo vos* Dominus Cabilonensist Episcopus 
eratis, J. ROVER. A decree of 1339 has in the margin: Par /e 
Roi & la Relation de Son Conseil, signe VISTRILET. Another 
ordonnance bears on the fold: Par Le Roi a la relation du secret 
consetlh P. BRIARRE.t 

Very little appears to be known about these scribes, secretaries, 
or notaries who affixed their names to French royal charters, no list 
of them seeming to have as yet been published. An authenticated 
and dated list of such names would be of great service in determining 
the dates of documents of uncertain age, and every contribution 
toward such a list is therefore of some value. 

Up to the time of Charles IX. the kings of France may be said 
to have signed for themselves, while after his time secretaries of 
state were in many cases authorised to subscribe for the king. 
Mabillon has published an extract from the Paris Chambre des 





* Vos here signifies the name of the royal chancellor. tT Chalons-sur-Saone. 
t Nouveau traité de diplomatique. V. Migne, Nouvelle Encyclopédie Théo- 
logique, vol. xlvii., col. 1,179. 
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Comptes, in which we see how Louis XI. signed his letters, though 
not all. The deeds signed by him are here said to be of various 
kinds : 


Les unes sont lettres de finances, comme dons, transports, aliénations, 
amortissements, acquits, roolles, cedulles adressants au changeur du 
trésor ou receveurs gintraux pour employer aucunes sommes en leurs 
roolles, selon gu’il plait au roi leur commander. Toutes lesguelles et 
semblables ont accoutumé @étre signiées de la main du roi.* 


The earliest French charter in the Ratcliffe College collection is 
of the year 1304, being a permission of King Philip 1V. of France 
to the Count of Nevers and Bethel to receive toll near Mezitres 
during two years for the restoration of a bridge called “ Pont du 
Perier.”. The charter begins with the two capital letters PH to 
represent the king’s name. Thus: PH. Dei Gratia Franciz rex 
omnibus preesentes literas inspecturis salutem. Notum facimus quod 
nos dilecto et fideli nostro Comiti Nivernensi et Registensit. . . . . 
Datum apud Vicen. 1 die Jovis ante Brandon, Anno Domini nostri 
MCCCmo. quarto. It is signed in the left-hand corner, in contrac- 
tions, Per dominum Ing. [Ingerrannum], the famous Enguerrand de 
Marigni, and in the right-hand corner Pierre d'Etampes (P. de 
Stampis), the name of the archivist of Philippe le Bel. 

The date corresponds with Thursday before the first Sunday in 
Lent, which was called, says Ducange,t dominica brandonum, 
because in the evening of that day boys were accustomed fo go 
about with lighted torches—fueri Brandonibus, seu facibus accensis 
jebruare solerent. 

Of King John II. there are three charters, one issued only a few 
days before he mounted the throne, Aug. 22nd, 1350, his father, 
Philip de Valois, having died on that day at the age of fifty-eight, 
just after his marriage with the young Blanche of Navarre. This 
charter is dated Aug. 5th, and begins 


Jehan aisne file du Roy de France, duc de Normandie et de 
Guienne, Comte de Poitou, d’ Anjou et du Mayne. 


It is an order to his treasurer Nicolas Braque to give forty francs 
to his private butler, Jehan Pastey, and ends thus: 


Donné au Temple pres de Paris . . . sous le scel de mon secret. 
Par Mons. le Duc. 
OGIER. 


In Delisle’s Mandements de Charles V., n. 618, five francs is 
ordered to be paid for an audne of green velvet to cover a seat for 
Maistre Philippe Ogter, nostre conseiller et secretaire (8th July, 1369). 

The next charter is dated November of the same year, and orders 
the payment in written bonds from the war treasury of 500 francs of 
Tours to Bertrand de Baucio Branthulis et Curthedonis domino. 





* De ve diplomatica, p. 621. V. Migne, 2d., col. 593. 
+ Sub vocibus Brandones e¢ Dominica. 
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The parchment is 12 inches long by 34 inches broad, and bears 
remnants of the seal in pale yellow wax. It is signed thus: 


Per consilum 
Adam. Lecta Dno. Laud (unenst | 
(read to the Bishop of Laon) 
BUCY. 


Messire Symon de Bucy is witness to a charter given in his 
great Council by Charles V. at Saint Pol, June, 1365. 

Another charter of King John ordering his treasurers at Paris to 
pay 400 francs to Nicole des Essars and his son, beginning 


Jehan par la grace de Dizu Roy de France, and ending 
Donne a Poissy le x jour de May lan de grace mil ccc cinquante et 
un, is signed 
Le Roy. MATTH. 


Of the king's eldest son, the first in France to take the title of 
Dauphin, who became regent of the kingdom when his father was 
taken prisoner by the English in 1356, and who, on the death of 
John II. in England in 1364, succeeded his father on the throne as 
Charles V., there are charters in the Ratcliffe collection issued both 
as dauphin and as king. 

The first, dated 1363, and ordering his treasurer Aymar Bourgoise 
to give ten francs in gold to his doorkeeper, Thibault Moreau, begins 


Charles aisne fils du Roy de France, duc de Normandie et dalphin 
de Vienne, and ends: 
Donne a Rouen . . . souz le scel de mon secret en absence de mon 
grand. 
Pour Mons. le Due. 


JULIANUS. 


In Delisle’s Mandements de Charles V., 0. 133, Julien des Murs is 
called nostre amé et feal secretaire, and in n. 157, 300 francs is given 
to nostre amé et feal cere Maistre Julian des Murs. 

The next, dated 1373, is addressed to the Vicomte de Rouen on 
a complaint of injury made to him by John Havart, a chaplain of 
S. Martin’s, and begins 


Charles par /a grace de dieu, Roy de France, and ends 
Donne a Paris . . . de mon regne le X°, and signed per conc. 


R. DE BEAUFOU. 


On. the border of the parchment left for the seal is written s/ 
placet. 

Another charter, dated 1377, orders the payment of 5,000 francs 
in gold for the works in the park of Vincennes, and ends 


Donne en mon hostel de Beauté sur Marne. 
... Parle Roy. 
TABARY, nun [otaire]. 


Tabari was a well-known notary of Charles V. 
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Another, dated Paris, 1378, orders payment of too francs in gold 
for one year’s service to the keeper and captain of the Castle of 
Petit Goulet, Jean D’Orliens. 

Far le Roy. BONSOLAS. 

In Sept., 1377, Charles V. gave 300 francs to his amé et feal 
secretaire maistre Hugues Bonsolas. 

Another, dated Mortagne, 1379, orders the payment of 100 francs 
in gold to Giraut Lucas, “‘ my friend and man at arms, var/et de 
chambre to me and to my very dear son the Duke of Anjou,” for 
‘*his good and agreeable services, and for the loss from distemper 
he has suffered in his horses on various journeys made for us.” 


Par le Roy. 
LE DISEUR. 

In Dec., 1377, Charles V. pays forty gold francs @ nostre amé et 
Jeal Maistre Nicole le Diseur, secretaire de nostre saint pére le pape 
et le nostre pour les despens de pluseurs bulles gu’ ila fait faire pour 
nous (Delisle, #d., n. 1,555). 

Charles V. of France was said to have been the best writer of his 
age, and he was accustomed to sign his own charters, grants, and 
letters written by his orders, brevets, and despatches, Philippe de 
Maisiéres going so far as to blame this king for signing so many 
documents, exhorting his successor on the contrary to sign only the 
most important. In two letters written at the end of 1367, we read, 
Nous avons signés ces lettres de notre propre main, donné a sous le 
19° jour de juillet. CHARLES. The custom was set by Philip VI. 
(1328-1350), who says expressly in his ordonnances that he had 
signed several letters patent. From Charles VI. the kings of France 
continued to sign with their own hand State papers, and the signature 
of Charles VII. is remarkable for its elegance. It is only after 
Charles IX, that Secretaries of State are authorised in certain cases 
to sign for the king. 

Of Charles VI. there are in the Ratcliffe collection two charters, 
one before and the other after his madness or malady, which first 
seized him in 1392. ‘The first is dated Gisors 1391, ordering 4,000 
francs in gold for services rendered by Guille Vicomte de Melum, 
and is signed 

Par le Roy en son conseil. 
MONTAGU. 

Montagu was much beloved by the king, and was grand master 
of his household. In 1408, his large fortune having made him an 
object of envy, he was accused of sorcery, and put to death. 

‘The second charter is dated Paris, 1394, and provides for the 
payment of 200 francs in gold to the queen’s baker—‘‘ To my friend 
Robin du Pontaudenier, baker to my very dear and much-loved 
consort the Queen.” It is signed 

Par le Roy Mons. le Duc de Berry, le Sire 

de Lebret et celui de Guarancieres, presents. 

GONTIER. 

Affixed to this membrane are remains of the great seal of France 

in yellow wax, with some letters of the inscription on the rim. 
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The half Leopard's thead and half Fleur-de- 
Lys of Work, with some Wotes on the 
Work Goldsmiths. 


BY T. M. FALLOW, M.A., F.S.A. 


Ir is now pretty well known that the old hall-mark used by 
the Goldsmiths’ Company of York, prior to the legislation 
of 1701, was that of a leopard’s head and a fleur-de-lys, both 
dimidiated and conjoined, within a circle. At what period this 
mark was introduced is not known, and until the last few years it 
was not known that the mark was attributable to York, or that the 
half leopard’s head was really what it is. The mark was at one 





SERIES OF THE MARKS. 


time attributed to Calais! and the half leopard’s head supposed 
to be the half of a seeded rose. When the first edition of O/@ 
English Plate appeared, Mr. Cripps was able to assign the mark 
definitely to York, but the half leopard’s head was still supposed to 
be a half rose. Mr. Cripps, however, expressed an opinion that the 
supposed half rose might prove to be a half leopard’s head, and 
subsequent investigation has proved that his surmise was correct. 

So many examples of the mark have now been found, 
that it has at length become possible to distinguish, in 
chronological order, between five different punches which 
were used in stamping the mark. It will be seen from the 
illustration that there are five different versions of the mark, 
each clearly defined, and each easily distinguishable from the rest. 
It is needless to point out the value for dating purposes of these 
different punches which were used, where the cycle to which a date- 
letter may belong is otherwise uncertain, or the letter itself too much 
worn, or too indistinctly struck, to be legible. 

The cycles of the old York date-letters which Mr. Cripps originally 
compiled, have since been so thoroughly confirmed, and established 
by subsequent investigation, that it is unnecessary to say more about 
them here. ‘Their value to the antiquary, who is almost sure 
to find pieces of York-marked plate far beyond the limits of 
the county of the broad acres, can hardly be exaggerated. But 
in settling the position of fresh date-letters which may be found, 
the distinction between the different punches of the half leopard’s 
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head and half fleur-de-lys, and the limits of date within which these 
different punches were used, will be found to be extremely valuable. 
It is obvious that pieces of plate may often be met with, the date of 
which within twenty-five years or so, can only be approximately 
decided, unless there is definite information to be obtained from the 
hall-marks. In this way, as regards old York plate, where the date- 
letter is unknown or uncertain, the distinction of the punches used 
for the city mark will often be found to be of great value. 

We proceed to describe the different punches and their limits 
of date. 

Puncu I.—This mark, of which only one example is known, has 
the half leopard’s head uncrowned, and, as such, it may be com- 
pared with a mark, apparently that of an uncrowned leopard’s head, 
which has been noted on the bowls of one or more London-made 
spoons, and it would seem as if at first, both in London and in 
York, the leopard’s head had been without a crown. The crown 
was, perhaps, added in order to indicate some fresh legislation 
dealing with the standard or marking of plate, and to distinguish 
plate marked after such legislation, from that which had been marked 
previously. 

This sole instance of a medieval York hall-mark occurs in a spoon 
which was dredged out of the river Hull, at Hull Bridge, near 
Beverley, a few years ago. The spoon, which has a knop of acorn 
leaves at the end of the shank or steel, belongs probably to the 
middle or end of the fifteenth century. The mark is struck in the 
usual position within the “ spoonself” (as it was called), or bowl of 
the spoon, in which there is also a lightly incised merchant’s mark 
indicating one of its former owners. This interesting spoon is the 
property of Dr. W. Stephenson, of Beverley. The York mark, it 
should be stated, occurs alone, and is unaccompanied by either a 
date-letter or maker’s mark. 

Puncu II.—The distinguishing feature of this mark is its neatness. 
The fleur-de-lys is well and clearly defined, but the leopard’s head, 
which is small, is perhaps as much like a half rose as it is like a half 
leopard’s head. This mark has, so far, only been found with the 
letters K and L, for 1570 and 1571, ona series of Elizabethan com- 
munion cups. It was very possibly newly made after the enactment 
of the fresh ordinances in 1560, but as to this there is no definite 
evidence, the K of 1570 being the earliest York date-letter which 
has yet been found. How long after 1571 it continued is also not 
known. 

PuncHu III. is obviously of a very different character from I. and 
II. The half fleur-de-lys is not so neat, and the upper portion is 
sharp and spear-like. The half leopard’s head is, however, very 
clear and good, though perhaps almost more human than leonine ; 
still, it is distinctly the half of a face, and had any well struck and 
clear examples of it been found at first, there could never have been 
any question as to what the device was. It has not the slightest 
appearance of a rose about it. This mark has been first noted with 
the Z of 1583, and definitely ends with the R of 1624, 
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Puncu IV. is, again, very different from each of the three which 
have preceded it. Its distinguishing feature is undoubtedly the 
composition of the half leopard’s head, the centre of which is formed 
of three cubes, placed diagonally, two above and one below. 
The upper limb of the fleur-de-lys is large, and is frequently blurred 
and lost beyond the limits of the mark itself, as if the upper edge 
of the mark were not very well defined, or the punch hac received 
some indentation or injury in that part. This mark is first found in 
conjunction with the S of 1625, and ends with the W of 1679. 

PuncH V. is again very different from those which have preceded 
it. The half fleur-de-lys is clumsily shaped, with a very short upper 
limb, and the half leopard's head is invariably blurred, a clear 
example not having been hitherto found. ‘This mark begins with 
the X of 1680, and continues until the end of the old York hall- 
mark at the end of the century. 

The illustrations of these different examples of the mark, 
which have been taken from an enlarged photograph of reproduced 
impressions of the marks themselves, show their differences very 
distinctly, and the dating value of those differences has been 
already indicated in the preceding observations. 


While dealing with the subject of the different punches used for 
the York city mark, it may not be out of place to mention some 


events which took place in respect to the York goldsmiths at 
the end of the sixteenth century. These events are duly recorded 
in the minutes of the York Corporation, and in fact the minutes 
may almost be left to speak for themselves without much annotation 
or explanation. 

The first entry occurs under the date of March ist, 1582-3 
(Chr: Maltby, Mayor), and it opens the subject by a complaint 
regarding the negligence of the searchers of the company. The 
minute is as follows : 

** And forasmuch as searchers of goldsmithes haue sundry tymes 
taken fynes of diuerse of ther occupacon as appeareth by ther owne 
bookes now shewed and did not present the offenses to the lord 
maior for the tyme being w they ought to have done by ther 
Ordinall. Therefore it is now agreed by these presentes that further 
order shalbe taken therfor at the next Assemble of this howse.”* 

Subsequently, at the next meeting of the City Council we find 
another entry, which is as follows, under the date of March 22nd, 
1583. 

“And forsomuch as martyne dubiggyn & Willm Peareson 
Searchers of goldsmythes have abewsed them selves towardes my 
Lord maior and specially the said martyne dowbiggyn/It is aggreed 
that they shalbe comitted to Ward to monckbarr during my Lord 
maiors pleasure, And that Willm Pereson should be released of his 
Imprisonment the next day following & the said martyne further 


* York Corporation Minute Books, vol. 28. 
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punished at my Lord maiors discretion & to be dischardged of his 
Searchershipp and an other honest person appoynted in his place.” 

The removal of Martin Dowbiggin from the office of searcher is 
to be noted, as it probably involved the use of a fresh date letter for 
the remainder of that year. The result of the enquiry into the 
negligence of the searchers, ended in the fining of all the goldsmiths 
who had held that office during the previous eight years. The 
minute to that effect (26th April) is as follows. It is headed 
**Goldsmythes Submission ” : 

** And nowe the Searchers and moste parte of the occupacon of 
goldsmythes personallie appeare before these presens and did humblie 
submytt them selves to abide the order of my lord maior And this 
worshippfull assemblie for ther offences for that they when they were 
Searchets have Sundrye tymes taken ffynes of diuerse of theroccupacon 
as appeareth by ther owne bookes and did not present the same to 
the lord maior for the tyme beinge w™ they ought to have done by 
ther Ordinall wherevpon it is now agreed by these presens that all 
suche of the said occupacon as have bene Searchers by the space of 
eight yeares by past shall pay in the wholle the some of xls to be 
paid to the common chamber of this Cyttie without any mitigacon 
or forgyvenes.”’ 

The next minute is on May 23rd, when one of the goldsmiths, 
George Kitchen,* is fined for working bad silver. He appears, 
however, to have retaliated and “ rounded on ” some of his accusers, 
as subsequent entries indicate. The first minute in which he is 
mentioned is the following : 

‘It is agreed that Georg Kitchin shall have day to bring in his 
viij" vij* viij’ w™ he is fyned for working evell silver vntill the next 
court here holden. George Kitchin hath maid Informacon that on 
Wednesday last Willm pearson & Thomas Waiidy searchers of the 
goldsmythes have refused to towche his playte.” 

A subsequent minute shows that he was let off, by paying “5 of 
the fine which had been imposed upon him: 

** And nowe george Kytchin goldsmyth paid fyve pounds assessed 
vpon him for his fyne for certayne offences against the ordinnance of 
this cyttie whereof iij" vj° viij* was by agrement of these presentes 
gyven him agayne w™ said fyve poundes was nowe paid to the handes 
of william halley to the vse of the comon Chamber.” 

He and others appear on this occasion to have brought a wholesale 
accusation against his brethren of the Goldsmiths’ Company, and 
the next minute records the somewhat drastic action which the civic 
authorities deemed it necessary to take, in order to clear the reputa- 
tion of the York goldsmiths. On June 7th, 1583, the following 
decision was arrived at : 

‘* goldsmythes 

‘* Also it is agreed by these presens that John Yodall maceberer 


* George Kitchen was free of the Company in 1561. He seems to have made 
a good deal of plate, some of which (two Communion cups at Bolton Percy and 
Rufforth) still remains. 
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and George Kitchin goldsmyth furth”™ shall go to euery goldsmyth 
shopp and the said Kitchen to take of euery of them one parcell of 
plate and to make a note wose plate it is, and to deliuer the same to 
the handes of the said John Yodall to be brought hither to be sene 
furthw™ bycause it is nowe avowched by some of the said goldsmythes 
that [it] is not so good as they worke, w® plat was nowe brought 
before theis presens and a note taken therof and so deliuered to 
thandes of John Yodall to kepe.” 

The next minute, a week later, records what was the final 
decision of the Council in the matter : 

“ goldsmythes 

** Assembled in the counsell chamber vpon ouesbridg the day and 
yere abouesaid when and where it is agreed by these presens that 
Georg Kitchin and an other of the goldsmythes of this Cyttie and 
suche cytizin of the same cytty as my lord maior shall appoynte shall 
go to London forthw™ and to take w™ them such parcells of plate as 
was latelie taken of the goldsmythes of this cyttie And to repare to 
a Saye maister ther and gett him to trye the said plaite whether it be 
good or not And the chardges of the said Cyttizin so going w™ the 
said goldsmythes to have his Chardges borne by thoccupacon of 
goldsmythes of this cyttie 

** And at ther coming home than further order to be taken for the 
defaultes founde in the said plate.” 

Unfortunately, there is no special entry giving a detailed account 
of the finding of the London “ Saye Maister,’ but the further informa- 
tion we obtain from the Minute Books records the appointment of 
arbitrators on July gth, when we may presume that Kitchen and his 
companion goldsmith had returned from London with the verdict 
passed upon the pieces of plate they had taken. These arbitrators 
were to decide upon a series of disputes which had arisen among 
several of the goldsmiths : 

‘* goldsmythes 

“m* william Robinson m‘ Thomas appleyard m‘ Robt Brooke 
m* Andrewe Trewe alder’ mr leonard Belt & mr xpdfer hewicke 
were now chosen arbitrators to award and order all manner of matters 
amongest the goldsmythes of this cyttie towching ther occupacon so 
that the award be maid before michaellmas next or win xiiij daies 
next after Add thervpon George Kitching Thomas Waddie and 
William Peareson goldsmythes for them selves and the rest of their 
company haue submitted and faithfullie Promissed to performe the 
said award and haue gyven their handes to my L. maior for ye same.” 

The next and last minute is dated the 25th of October, it contains 
the award of the arbitrators in full, as follows : 

“25 Oct Anno Regni Eliz 25 
“*Chr Maltby maior. 

“ goldsmythes 

“To all xpian people To whome this¥present writing of award 
indented shall come william Robinson, Robt Brooke Thomas Apple- 
yard, and Andrewe Trewe aldermen of the cyttie of yorke send 
greting in our lord god euerlastinge UWbereas of late ther haith 
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bene diuerse suites contraverses debaites complaints and demandes 
had moved and depending Betwene, martyne dowbiggyns of the 
cyttie of yorke goldsmyth of thone party And George Kitching of 
the said cyttie goldsmyth of the other partye ffor and concerning 
certayne plaite supposed to be maid vpp and afterwardes sold by the 
said George w™ was thought to be deceytfullie wrought & some part 
thereof not good silver, & Whereas also there was latelie diuerse 
other suits & complaintes depending Betwene Thomas waddy gold- 
smyth of thone partie And ye said George Kitching of thother party, 
for and concerning one counterpace of lead weighing about vij ounces 
and a half for w™ the said Thomas waddie demandeth vij ounces & 
a half of silver w the said Waddy sayeth that he did lend and 
deliuer to the said Kitching And whereas also there is one other 
accon depending Betwene John Stocke goldsmyth of thone party 
And the said George Kitching of thother party for & concerning 
one wager supposed to be maid Betwene the said parties videlt that 
the said Kitching did take of the said Stocke xij* in money promising 
him That yf he the said Kitchinge had maid any Sylver morter & 
pestell for my lady cycill or the laily Browne he wold gyve the said 
Stocke the some of xls for the same xij* And whereas ther be diuerse 
other accons and demaundes depending Betwene the said Kitching 
of thone partie And the said Thomas Waddie William Pearson gold- 
smyth & John Raylton goldsmyth of thother partye, ffor and towching 
certayne slanderous wordes supposed to be spoken betwene the said 
last mencioned parties And lastlie whereas Christofer Hewicke 
merchant was lately appoynted to go to London to the Say m‘ 
there concerninge the trewe tryall of certayne parcells of plate taken 
forth of the Goldsmyths shoppes of this cyttie for appeasing wherof 
All the said parties have submitted them selves to stand to the order 
arbitrament and award of vs the said william Robinson, Robt Brooke 
Thomas Appleyard and Andrewe Trewe aldermen arbitrators by 
them elected towching the premisses and all other matters depending 
betwene the said parties or any of them Wherevpon we the said 
Arbitrators having hard all the said parties and all there proves 
and allegacons towching the premisses do by these presentes 
arbitrate and award betwene the said parties towching the 
premisses in manner and forme following that is to say first that all 
controverses accons and demandes whatsoever towching the premisses 
shalbe discontynewed and fully determined. $tem We the said 
arbitrators do award that towching the said counterpace of lead that 
the said George Kitching shall forthwith content pay and deliuer 
To the said Thomas Waddie so many ounces of Sylver or the price 
thereof as the said counterpace weigheth. And also iiij*® iiij* for 
costs in the said sewt. [Provided that if the said kitching can or 
shall hereafter make good proof that the said waddie came otherwise 
to the said counterpace, then the same was deliuered to him by the 
said Kitching of intent & purpose that the said Kitching should pay 
vnto him ye said waddy so many ounces of Sylver as the same 
counterpace weyed That then the said waddy vpon suche 
sufficient prove shall redelyver vnto the said Kitchinge so many 
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ounces of Silver as he shall pay to him for the said counterpace 
togethers w" the said iiij* iiij* costes 3tem Ue the said Arbi- 
trators do further award that all suche accons of the case and all 
other demandes whatsoever as are depending between the said 
Kitchinge of thone partye And Waddye Peareson & Raylton of 
thother party shall cease and no further to procead, but be clerelie 
voide $tem We the said arbitrators do further awarde that 
towchinge the said wager supposed to be maid betwene the said 
John Stocke and the said Kitching that the said Kitchinge shall 
forthw™ pay vnto the said John Stocke the some of iij* iiij* for his 
said xij? $tem We the said arbitrators do further awarde that 
concerning the said Informacon and suite exhibited by martin dow- 
biggyns against the said Kitchinge his part of the chardges disbursed 
by m‘ hewicke chamberlane at his going to London about the 
asseying of certayne plaite that the said Kitching shall forthw™ 
content & pay vnto the said dowbyggins waddy & peareson the some 
of fyftie shillinges and no more forbycause the said Waddy & 
Pearson did break certayne of the said Kitching his plaite w® was 
good and ought not to have bene broken: And that the said waddy 
and Pearson shall dischardge the said Kitchinge of all suche chardges 
as the said hewicke did disburse at London about the asseyinge of 
the said plaite 3tem We do award that the parties shall pay for 
drawinge and enrolling this our award the some of iiij* $n 
Wiitnes whereof to this our Award we the said arbitrators have 
subscribed our names the xxiij of September in the fyve and 
twentyth yere of the Reigne of our soueraigne lady Elizabeth by the 
grace of god Quene of England ffrance & Ireland defender of the 
ffayth &c. vicesimo quinto 1583.” 


Diary of a Ramble among Conventual 
Remains in 1893. 


BY THE REV. E. GREATOREX, M.A., RECTOR OF CROXDALE. 


AFTER spending a few days in London, where I saw, with much 
pleasure, the excellent restoration of St. Bartholomew the Great, 
and the rebuilding of the nave of St. Saviour’s, or St. Mary Overy, I 
went to visit my friend Bishop Mitchinson, at Sibstone in Leicester- 
shire, and on Tuesday, April 18th, I accompanied him on his 
confirmation tour to Syston, from whence I walked to Rothley 
Temple, one of the Preceptories of the Knights Templars, which 
passed to the Hospitallers. ‘Ihe mansion on the site of the ancient 
buildings retains no trace of original work, but is an interesting 
example of an old country house, which is famous as being the 
birth-place of Lord Macaulay, and interesting to me from being 
connected with many early family recollections. The chapel, 
Il 
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however, remains entire, though altered and partly desecrated ; it 
adjoins the north end of the mansion, projecting considerably 
towards the east. It is cut in half, the eastern part being still used 
as a chapel and family burying place. The east window is large, 
with three-light tracery of Perpendicular character, but of doubtful 
originality ; on each side there are two First-Pointed windows with 
trefoiled heads ; those on the north side are blocked. A doorway 
leads into the chapel under the westernmost window on the south 
side. South of the altar is a double piscina under a trefoil head ; a 
broken effigy, and some fragments of mouldings, etc., lie in the 
chapel. The western half is divided by a floor, the upper part, 
apparently, used as a laundry. From this part a large arch on the 
south side connected the chapel with the convent. This is now partly 
concealed by the modern flooring in the chapel, and by the 
bedrooms of the house. The west window of the chapel is a single 
lancet like the others, but with a very wide splay. 

April 19. Having slept at Loughborough, I went by train to 
Albrighton, and walked to the church, which has curious round 
openings on each side of the belfry windows ; then on to the church 
at Donington. In the churchyard are some very fine old yews. 
There is a curious example of a low side window in the chancel ; the 
lower part of a two-light window appears to have had shutters, and 
the centre mullion is pierced to receive a bar, two holes being made 
in the sides, that on the east side being deep enough to set the bar 
free when pushed back. A pleasant walk brought me to Tong, a 
most interesting church, the description of which would exceed the 
limits of this paper. It is rich in sumptuous monuments and original 
woodwork, and the Golden Chapel, with its fan vaulting, is re- 
markably fine. 

On the west side of the church are the scanty remains of the 
college buildings. They run east and west in a line with the north 
wall of the church, and seem to be the entrances and windows to 
a series of cells. Beginning at the west end the remains are: lancet 
window with trefoiled head; doorway with good mouldings ; lower 
part of window; doorway with fragments of moulding ; lower part of 
window ; fragment of doorway ; sill of window ; traces of doorway ; 
sill of window; broken remains up to north-west corner of the 
church ; and there are traces of buildings further west. 

The rest of the day was spent in a vain attempt to find White 
Ladies, and, after wandering about in the neighbourhood -of 
Boscobel, I was fortunate in getting a trap to drive me some three 
miles to Brewood, passing the site of the Black Ladies, which is now 
a picturesque, many-gabled manor house. 

April 20. Made an early start in a hired trap to White Ladies 
Cistercian Nunnery, near Boscobel. There are no remains of 
conventual buildings, but only of the church. It has been a small 
Transitional building, with transepts. On the north side there are 
four narrow, round-headed windows in the nave, the transept arch 
with carved capitals in three orders, and three windows in the choir ; 
at the east end of the cho'r north wall there is a curious loop hole-like 
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opening with wide interior splay. On the south side of the nave 
there is a good Transitional doorway with carved caps ; the wall above 
the string course is gone; the west end has the base of two Transitional 
windows. In the fragment of the south transept there is one 
window. ‘The north transept is gone, and only some traces of plinth 
exist at the east and south of the choir, A protecting wall has been 
built on the south and east of the church.* From White Ladies we 
drove through pretty country to Lapley Alien Priory. A half-timbered 
house close to the church is said to have been the priory, but it has 
been modernized, and has no appearance of antiquity. The church 
has a stately tower between the nave and chancel ; there are no 
transepts or aisles. North of the nave are two square-headed three- 
light windows, and on the south three two-light windows. In the south 
wall is a built-up arch, suggesting considerable alterations in the 
Decorated period. ‘lhe tower arches are different, the western being 
round, the eastern pointed. The chancel is long, having no windows 
to the north. There is no ancient woodwork, but some carving of 
the seventeenth century. South of the chancel there is one Norman 
window, ‘a priest’s door, three Early English sedilia with detached 
columns, and a trefoil-headed piscina. There are some tiles and 
incised slabs remaining im situ. The chancel is much inclined to 
the south. 

There are further indications of an earlier church in the north wall, 
and on the south there is a jamb of a doorway. A blocked arch 
on the north side of the tower suggests a former transept, and the 
way in which the tower is buttressed, one buttress blocking a 
doorway, indicates the existence of an earlier, probably Norman, 
Cross Church. There are some remains of wall painting in the nave. 

From Lapley we drove to Penkridge, where I left the trap. The 
church (collegiate) is a stately Decorated building, consisting of 
western tower, nave, and chancel, with later aisles. It is probably 
unique in having the chancel with narrow aisles, Between the 
clerestory windows in the nave are statuettes, two of which are 
wanting on the south side. There are four bays in the nave, and 
four in the chancel. The choir aisles are entered from the nave 
aisles by narrow arches. A very fine iron gate of eighteenth century 
work separates the nave and choir. The church is in good order, 
and striking in its dignity. 

On the north side of the church is a two gabled house which was 
the deanery. It consists of a frontage with an arched doorway and 
three plain mullioned windows flanked by two gables, one containing 
two mullioned windows, the other partly modern. 

From Penkridge I went by train to Stafford, where I searched in 
vain for some traces of the Grey Friary, and, after looking at the 





* On a slab in the nave is the following inscription ; 
** Here lieth the bodie of a friende, 
The King did call Dame Joan. 
But now she is deceased and gone, 
Interred beneath this stone.” 
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beautiful collegiate church, with its octagonal centre tower, I went by 
train to Leicester, arriving there in a sharp thunderstorm, and was 
hospitably received by the Vicar of St. Margaret’s. 

April 21. An early start with Bishop Mitchinson to Market 
Harboro’ and Brixworth, where we examined the church under 
the guidance of Mr. Holford, the rector. The Saxon tower, with the 
rude addition to the west, the remains of Roman basilica, and blocked 
nave arches, and many other points of interest, are too well known to 
require a detailed account. After a pleasant rest in the rectory 


ST. JOHN'S HOSPITAL, NOKTHAMPTON. 


(From a picture published in 1847.) 


garden, we went back to the station, and on to Market Harboro’ and 
Desboro’, from whence we walked to Rothwell, where the fine church 
of the Augustinian nunnery remains as the parish church. It is of 
the usual parish church type, with western tower, with a peculiar 
arrangement of stair on the north side, and double windows in the 
upper stage, nave with aisles partly extending into the choir, and 
chancel originally Norman, with later additions and enlargements. 
There are several indications of former external buildings on the 
south of nave and chancel. 

Under the south aisle of the nave is a vault or small crypt contain- 
ing a large number of human bones arranged in symmetrical order. 
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There is no record of the time or cause of their deposit. The 
church is well worth a visit, and a closer examination than what our 
time would permit. There are remains of wood carving and other 
noticeable points. 

The unroofed Market House, built by Sir Thomas Tresham, is 
worth seeing. It is rich in Jacobean ornament, consisting of 
pilasters, cornice, armorial bearings, and inscriptions. 

From Desboro’ we went to Wellingborough, and on to Oundle up 
the New Valley, past Irthlingboro’ College Church, the tower of which 
was being rebuilt. At Oundle, we slept at the house of Canon 
Hopkins, afier having been hospitably entertained by the Lay 
Rector, Mr. Smith. 

April 22. After visiting the church at Oundle we went by train 
to Earl’s Barton, the Saxon tower of which is well known. The 
church is late Decorated, and of no great interest. We then went to 
Northampton, and visited St. John’s Hospital, the chapel of which is 
a small Perpendicular building, with a good western five-light window 
and doorway. A building reaching from the south-west corner of the 
chapel to the street has, at the west end, a small circular window with 
peculiar tracery, under which is a large blind arch contaiaing a door- 
way, over which is a mutilated niche. ‘This building, probably the 
refectory of the hospital, is now cut up into rooms for the inmates. 
The Collegiate Church of All Saints still retains its tower, and a 
small vaulted crypt at the eastern end. 

April 26. Went to Repton, where I had not been since the 
excavations were made. The remains of the Augustinian priory 
consist of the gateway, now leading into the school-yard ; the refec- 
tory, with its undercrofts and the foundations and bases of columns 
of the church. ‘These consist of the great tower piers, with a stone 
screen between the easternmost piers, the nave and choir pillars, 
with those of chapels north and south of choir, all Early Decorated. 
The north wall of the nave aisle partly remains, with doorway into 
the east cloister walk, the conventual buildings having been on the 
north of the church. In this wall is placed the dislocated entrance 
to the chapter house. Numerous fragments of Early English and 
later work, and some good tiles, are built into this wall. Portions of 
the conventual buildings are found incorporated with the modern 
school buildings. In the mansion further north is a fine example of 
ancient brickwork. The precinct walls are extensive and perfect. 

The parish church, close by, is remarkable and interesting from its 
beautifully proportioned spire, and its pre-Conquest chancel and 
crypt. 

April 28. At Burton-on-Trent. The remains of the great Bene- 
dictine monastery are very fragmentary. The eighteenth century 
church stands upon the site of the abbey church, which was ruth- 
lessly destroyed to make room for it, and which seems, from an old 
print, to have been a massive and extensive pile. The scanty 
remains are as follow :—Five courses of stone in the west wall of the 
south transept, and further south the lower parts of chapter house 
doorway of three rich orders, with foliage in hollows of mouldings ; 
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next are two arched recesses, all these of Decorated character; then 
comes a Transitional arch of three orders, round-headed, with the 
bases and caps of the small columns. In the garden adjoining 
these remains is what appears to be a sham ruin built out of frag- 
ments of doorways and windows. The wall on the south of the 
Parish Church probably marks the portion of the wall of the south 
aisle of the nave and its extent towards the west. Two sides of the 
cloister garth are marked by a wall extending south from the south 
transept and turning west. 

The house now called the abbey, is on the site of the abbot’s 
dwelling. Onthe north side, now covered with ivy, are two arches in 
the external wall which mark the end of a vaulted chamber; the 
spring of one of the ribs remains at the west end. Some scanty 
remains of the abbey gateway are to be seen at the entrance to the 
grounds; a buttressed wall to the west of the churchyard was 
destroyed a few years back. It was in what was called the Friars’ 
walk, which seems to prove that the monks were sometimes called 
freres or friars, as there was never a friary at Burton. 

July to. I went with one of my daughters to spend a week in 
the Isle of Man, making Douglas our headquarters. The conven- 
tual remains on the Island are very scanty, and soon described. At 
Douglas the nunnery chapel has been restored and retains some 
ancient features. The chapel is the easternmost portion of a long, 
narrow thatched building, the western part being a dwelling house. 
The windows are Early English lancet, and doors to north and south 
have been made into windows. In the interior are two arched recesses 
south of the altar, anda so-called Easter sepulchre on the north. High 
up on the north side are two square-headed windows ; on the north of 
the chapel are modern buildings on the site of the cloisters, which 
were standing in 1692. South of the chapel are the ruins of a man- 
sion, with a doorway leading into the garden of the house called 
the Nunnery. Near Douglas is Church Braddon, where there are 
several well-known fine monumental crosses with rich interlaced work 
and inscriptions in runes. 

July 12. We visited the interesting remains at Peel. The ruins 
are now connected with the mainland by a causeway. It was owing 
to the difficulty in crossing the narrow sound that the ancient 
cathedral was abandoned, and allowed to fall into decay. The 
church, though small, has all the dignity of a cathedral. It is a 
cross, with low, massive centre tower, an Early English choir, with 
rows of lancets north and south, and triple east window. The nave 
and transepts are rather later. Thearches between nave and south aisle 
were formerly built up, the aisle having been demolished long before 
the abandonment of the cathedral; the easternmost is still filled 
up. ‘The exterior has a castellated look, the battlements being 
carried across the gable of the south transept. Under the choir is a 
singular crypt, arched with ribs like those of ancient bridges, and 
very irregularly built, the points of the arches not coinciding. There 
is a graduated rise of the floor and of the spring of the arches from 
east to west. The ruins adjoining the cathedral are extensive ; the 
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most interesting among them are a round tower and a chapel 
(St. Patrick’s) with some herring bone masonry in the south wall. 

July 13. After seeing the castle at Castletown, which is of con- 
siderable interest, we went to Rushen Cistercian Abbey. The 
remains are difficult to describe, consisting of several detached 
portions, viz.: a tower to the north, perhaps the entrance; further 
south a larger tower with built-up arch, and marks of roof and 
attached wall. West of this tower is a plain barrel vault containing 
a slab with cross and sword. South of this is a third tower with 
buildings attached to the west side. The principal building was 
probably the refectory, and if it is placed, according to the Cistercian 
custom, north and south from the south cloister, it would place the 
site of the church in the garden to the north. The hotel is on the 
site of some of the conventual buildings. A short distance up the 
little stream is the Monks’ Bridge, a picturesque structure of two 
arches ; it, like the abbey, is rudely built of undressed stone. 

July 17. Went to Ballabeg station and walked to Bimaken Friary. 
The chapel is now a barn, and is the eastern half of a long building, 
the western part being probably domestic, similar in arrangement to the 
nunnery building at Douglas. It has been much patched, and the arch 
of the east window remains blocked. On the south side are two 
narrow slit windows ; on the north area blocked doorway and window 
with rude Carnarvon heads. The slit windows are protected on the 
outside by a thin slab projecting about four inches. In the wall 
adjoining the chapel is a stone with shallow square holes on the face 
of it. ‘lhe farm buildings to the south-east are apparently ancient, 
but altered. 

July 20. Left the Isle of Man, and arrived at Silloth on 
July 21. I stopped at Abbey station to see Holme Cultram 
Cistercian Abbey. The Parish Church is part of the nave, consisting 
of six bays of fine Transition work; a difference of design in the 
columns marks the limit of the Parochial Church. The triforium, 
clerestory, and aisles are gone, and the nave arches built up. The 
west doorway is a grand many ordered Transitional arch ; a sixteenth 
- century porch is built in front of the west entrance. On the north 
side of the porch is a rich Decorated niche. Some fine monumental 
stones are preserved in the porch. There are several traces of ancient 
buildings to the south of the church, especially in one house with 
semi-circular projecting window. A repaired house stands on the 
site of the Abbot’s lodging. Leaving by the Abbey Junction station, 
I went by Whitehaven to St. Bees Benedictine Cell. The Church is 
cruciform, with massive centre tower, spoilt by a modern top stage and 
spire. The nave has a fine Early English arcading of six bays, with 
alternate round and octagonal columns; the clerestory is later, and 
the aisles mocern. The west doorway is Norman, of four orders, 
with triple lancet above. ‘The north transept is original, with triple 
lancet at the end, and round-headed windows on the north sie. One 
bay only of the choir is used, the remainder, to the east, being a 
disused lecture room. Opposite the west doors are a cross and 
pediment of Irish work, with interlacing, and grotesque animals. After 
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seeing the church I called on Canon Knowles, who took me into the 
shut-out part of the choir. It is beautiful Early English, with tall 
narrow lancets—five on the north side, divided by marble pillars ; 
there are three at the east end, with a small lancet in the gable. On 
the south side is the ruin of a large Chantry Chapel, the fine four- 
teenth century arches being built up. I could find no traces of the 
conventual buildings. After tea in the orchard with Canon Knowles 
and his family, I went on by train to Sellafield, and walked to Calder 
Bridge, and put up at the Stanley Arms. where I found two University 
men staying ; and glad I was to get a comfortable bed after my last 
night’s discomfort on the steamer, and a rather fatiguing, as well as 
interesting day. 


T. BEES CHURCH, FROM THE NORTH. 


(From a picture published in 1850.) 


July 22. After breakfast I walke« to Calder Cistercian Abbey, and 
went carefully over the well cared for ruins, Mr. Thomas Rymer, the 
owner of the Abbey, came out and courteously gave me some 
interesting information. 

The notes I made on the spot are as follows: 

Gatehouse, a plain chamfered arch on north side built up, arch on 
south side, with plain caps and columns. Buildings are modernized 
to the east of the gate. The Church: the west doorway is Transitional 
and has belonged to an earlier building ; it is round-headed. On the 
north side of the nave are five bays; those on the south are gone. A 
modern house occupies the site of the refectory and other buildings 
on the south side of the cloister; there are no remains on the west 
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side. On the east, adjoining the south transept, is the entrance to 
the Chapter House, with remains of vaulting and lancet trefoiled 
windows to the chamber above. An effigy of a knight, and numerous 
fragments of mouldings and carving, are preserved in the Chapter 
House. The window is large and of the Geometrical period. There 
is no slype between the transept and chapter house, but on the south 
side of the latter there is a passage leading from the cloister to 
the east. 

The transepts have had Eastern chapels with double lancets. On 
the west side the north transept has two rows of lancets, a passage 
running through the top row. The south transept has on the west 
side large blind arches panelled two under one with quatre-foils in 
the heads. The north door to the transept is Transitional, of three 
orders, with rich moulding. The tower piers are very slender, with 
lofty arches ; the easternmost corbelled, and all four perfect. A part 
of the triforium of the nave hangs from the south-west tower pier. 
In the choir the north wall is windowless, but has been decorated 
with a panelling of slender columns, of which the bases and some 
of the caps and fillets remain. A copious and clear stream comes 
rushing down to the Abbey from a small vaulted building some 
way to the north-east of the church. 

Returning to the “Stanley Arms,” I hired a trap to drive to 
Gosforth to see the celebrated cross. It is unique in form and very 
beautiful. Its height is about 18 feet and diameter about 12 inches. 

It is raised upon three shallow steps, and is a plain cylinder for 
about four feet, then for two or three feet it is covered with inter- 
laced work, and is, for the rest of the height, cut into a diminishing 
square covered with sculpture of figures, foliage, and interlacing. 
It is surmounted by an encircled cross with centre bosses. There 
is the plain base of a cross with a sun-dial in the churchyard, and in 
the church are some fragments of a cross similar to the large one. 

From Gosforth I drove to Seascale station, and went by train 
to Bootle, from whence I went, with very imperfect directions, over 
field, hedge, and ditch, to Seaton Hall, where I found a pretty 
house on the site of the Benedictine nunnery. Very little remains. 
The east end of the chapel consists of three lancets, the centre one 
entire with the gable above it. The two outer ones have only the 
inner half of the top remaining, the sides of the gable being broken 
off. ‘The caps of the dividing pilasters remain. Part of the south 
wall remains, covered with ivy ; in it are two small square openings, 
perhaps aumbries. The house is on the site of the conventual 
buildings to the south, but has no trace of ancient work. A mill 
and old outbuildings stand by the stream, a little to the north 
of the chapel. The situation is lovely, and I had a pleasant walk 
through fields to Bootle, from whence I took the train by Carn- 
forth to Lancaster, where I spent the Sunday, staying at the 
“County Hotel.” 

The church at Lancaster was a cell belonging to the nuns of 
Sion, and formerly Alien. It contains some fine stalls brought 
from the neighbouring Premonstratensian abbey of Cokersand, of 
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which nothing remains but the foundations of the church and the 
chapter house, which is perfect, but spoilt by the raising of the floor 
by burials. 

July 24. Went to Southport and stayed the night. 

July 25. By train to Ormskirk. The church is very interesting, 
being one of the three parish churches in England having two 
steeples. It has a massive tower, and a smaller tower with spire 
springing from an octagon, both at the west end. The church is 
generally Late Perpendicular, with some remarkable remains of the 
Early Transitional church in the north side of the chancel. ‘There 
are several fine tombs and late screen work. 

Hearing there were some ecclesiastical ruins at Halsall, I hired a 
trap and drove there, but found nothing but the remains of a Tudor 
mansion with later additions. The church is good, and has much 
ancient woodwork in stalls and misereres ; it is Decorated, with Per- 
pendicular additions. (Burscough Augustinian priory is in the neigh- 
bourhood. I had seen it some years ago. Nothing remains above 
ground except two of the massive tower piers, being those of the north 
transeptarch. Portions of the choir and transept remain, with one side 
of an east window in the transept with a small piscina a little to the 
south of it, and the spring of one of the nave arches hangs from the 
side of the southernmost pier. Considerable excavations were made 
a few years back, of which an account is given in the * Transactions of 
the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire”). In the evening 
I went on by train to Liverpool, and put up at the ‘‘ Compton.” 

July 26. Went through the Mersey tunnel to Birkenhead to see 
the remains of the Benedictine priory. The ruins, which adjoin the 
modern church and the parsonage, are in a deplorable condition of 
neglect. There are fragments of columns marking the west end of 
the church ; the refectory, Early Decorated, is at the west of the 
cloister ; on the north are crypts, with remains of chambers above, and 
on the east is the chapter house, nearly perfect, Transitional in date ; 
one window is original ; the others Perpendicular insertions. It seems 
to have been the chapel of the priory before the Early English church 
was built. It adjoins the very shallow transept of the church without 
an intervening slype. The son of the vicar went with me over the 
ruins. After returning to Liverpool I went in search of Childwall 
Abbey, but found nothing but a modern Gothic house, which is a 
pleasure resort for the Liverpudlians. 

July 27. By train to Runcorn and by trap to Norton Augustinian 
priory or abbey. The modern mansion conceals all ancient features. 
‘The entrance is into a modern imitation Transitional vestibule, from 
which two arches lead into a very fine Transitional crypt of seven bays, 
four of which are cut off for a cellar. One of the entrance arches is 
of sumptuous Transitional work of three orders, with clustered 
columns and rich chevron and other mouldings. The other arch is 
a modern copy, very well executed. The original one is evidently 
not im sifu, for it is placed against a low inner archway. It has 
probably been removed from the church or chapter house. The 
house, which is very stately, with some fine pictures and handsome 
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rooms, encloses part of the priory, which is evidenced by the 
thickness of the walls. At the north end of the crypt, which was 
probably under the dormitory, is a passage with Transitional caps and 
vestiges of spring of vaulting, but which are almost concealed by a 
modern brick barrel vault. This seems to have led into the cloisters 
between the crypt and the west end of the church. The position 
of the church can only be conjectured. Some very fine grave 
covers, 7# sifu, in the grounds seem to mark the position of the north 
transept. Buck’s View does not make the position of the buildings 
at all plain. 

After luncheon with Sir Richard and Lady Brooke, who take 
great interest in the priory, I returned to Runcorn and went by 
train to St. Helen’s, and drove to Windleshaw Abbey. There is no 
record of its ever being conventual, and, from its structure, it seems 
to have been a chapel, perhaps belonging to some neighbouring 
convent. The ruins consist of a Decorated tower without buttresses, 
belfry windows of two lights in the four sides, a west window of 
two lights, doorway, and tower arch. Attached to the tower is the 
foundation, with part of the north wall of a small church without 
aisles. The chancel is slightly narrower internally, though of the same 
width as the nave outside. The whole length is less than 50 feet. 
A little to the south is a massive socket and part of the base of a 
cross raised on three steps. 

Returning to St. Helen’s, I went to Warrington, to see if 
anything remained of the Austin friary. While looking about 
I saw a tablet against a modern house which I found marked 
the site of the friary. This is the inscription:—‘ Here stood the 
ancient Austin priory founded in the tenth century. Excavations 
were made in the year 1886, and the walls and portions of the pave- 
ment of the nave and chancel of the church were discovered. This 
tablet is situated near the site of the west front of the church. The 
nave extended from this point eastward 89 feet, and had a breadth 
of 27 feet ; the chancel extended 75 feet beyond it, with a breadth of 
24 feet. Other remains were found to the north of the nave.” 
While copying this I was accosted by a gentleman, who took me 
to see a fragment of the friary in a small house close by. He told 
me that many fragments had been found, and that the bases of the 
columns of the church were in existence, but buried deep in the 
ground. 

From Warrington I went to Manchester for the night. 

July 28. By train to Ripon, and went first to St. Mary Magdalen 
Hospital. The chapel remains entire, the west end partly blocked 
by a modern brick house, which conceals a second trefoiled lancet 
on the north of the central buttress. ‘The external features are: 
a Pointed south door under Transitional arch, a north doorway 
blocked (the north side is in a yard and much defiled), windows 
north and south, lancets and later insertions, the east window 
Perpendicular, of four lights; parapets and stone spouting. In 
the interior are: a massive stone altar, a remarkable mosaic 
pavement, corbels on each side of east window, trefoiled piscina, 
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and some worm-eaten poppy-headed benches. The chapel requires 
little to put it into good order, and it was foolish to build the new 
costly chapel. After going over the Cathedral and crypt, I went 
to find St. John Baptist Hospital. The old buildings were des- 
troyed in 1869, and nothing remains but a portion of the chapel 
wall, now part of the churchyard boundary. From St. John’s 1 
went to St. Anne’s or the Maison Dieu. There are remains of the 
chapel circa 1480, consisting of the chancel arch, an arch in the 
south-east angle of the nave, Decorated east window, piscina and 
small window above, a blocked window, corbels on each side of east 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW, SMITHFIELD, THE AMBULATORY ROUND THE APSE, 
BEFORE THE RESTORATION. 


window, and a massive altar slab. ‘The original buildings of the 
Hospital were destroyed in 1869. From Ripon I returned by ‘Thirsk 
to Croxdale. 

September 11. I went again to London and visited the three 
interesting churches: St. Bartholomew the Great, St Helen’s, and 
St. Mary Overy; at the latter I met with the clerk of the works, who 
kindly showed me over the new nave. ‘The bays are built on the 
old lines, and from the slight irregularity, the arches have all the 
appearance of ancient work. Adding to the ancient look, some old 
features, which were found when pulling down the modern nave, are 
incorporated into the new work; ‘these are a ‘I'ransition doorway 
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from the north aisle into the east cloister, part of the wall arcading at 
the west end, and entrance into monastic buildings from north aisle. 
In the beautiful Lady Chapel there is, against one of the columns, a 
card bearing a curious record, which, I think, is worthy of a place 
here: 


“To the Rt Rev. Father in God Walter L* Bis? of Winton, wee 
the Ch W and Vestrymen of the Par of S‘ S in S* doe hereby certifie 
to your worshipp that it is and alwayes has been the ancient and 
usual manner observed and agreed on by us and our predecessors in 
seating the P* in the C® that the Ch W. for the tyme being with six 
or eight other ancients should seate the Par there, and we further 
certifie to your worshipp that the pew wherein one Mrs. Wen setts 
and ptends (sic) to be placed in is and always has been a pew for 
women of a farr better rank and quality than shee. 

“‘ Subscribed the 3° July 1629. 

“ Touching the Parish Clerk and Sexton all is well only our clerk doth 
sometimes to ease our Minister, read prayers, church women, christen, 
bury, and marry, being allowed so to do. 


“ Dec" 9, 1634.” 


The restorations of S. Helen’s and S. Bartholomew’s have been very 
well carried out. At the latter church it is hoped that the Perpen- 
dicular Lady Chapel will be restored. Of the nave nothing remains 
but a portion of the south wall of the aisle, and the west door of the 
south aisle, showing that the church had a stately west front with 
three entrances. 

September 18. Having spent Sunday at Maidenhead, I went to 
see what was left of Burnham Augustinian Abbey. The remains 
are fragmentary and cover a good deal of ground, much represents 
the ruins of a subsequent mansion constructed out of the con- 
ventual buildings. ‘The church, which has quite disappeared, 
seems to have been south of the cloister, the extent of which is 
now a farm-yard. On the east side of it is the entrance to 
the chapter house, which is lighted by three lancets to the east. 
A building south of this seems to be subsequent to the dissolution. 
‘Yo the north are considerable remains, with arches and a fireplace, in 
the wall of what was probably the refectory. Having a very short 
time to spare, it was impossible to make anything very definite out 
of such fragmentary and dislocated ruins. 

After my visit to London I went to Kidderminster, and, in 
company with a nephew, Mr. Chaytor, I went for a short “abbey 
hunt” in the neighbourhood of Shrewsbury. 

September 25. To Shrewsbury. We went first to the Benedictine 
abbey. The east end is modern from the eastern tower arch, and 
the transepts are shortened. The nave is very fine ; the two western 
bays are fourteenth century work, the others Norman. The windows of 
the clerestory are carried into the western tower, giving it the appear- 
ance of having been placed upon the western end of the Norman nave. 
The west window is large, and fills the whole width of the tower. 
The monastic remains are very inconsiderable ; much was destroyed 
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by the railway in 1865. A part of the infirmary and chapel remains 
south-west of the church, other remains were destroyed in 1840, 
when a new road was made across the site of the cloister. One 
interesting fragment has been spared. The refectory pulpit stands 
in situ. It is an octagon, which forms two oriels of three openings, 
one a window looking south, the other forming the reading pulpit of 
the refectory ; the other two sides were in the wall. The interior is 
vaulted, having a central boss with a sculpture of the crucifixion. 
‘The lower part of the three inner arches are panelled and filled with 
figures. 

eThe collegiate church of St. Mary is a fine example of all medieval 
styles, from Transitional to Perpendicular. It is transeptal, and seems 
originally to have had a central tower. The remains of St. Chad’s 
collegiate church, which was wrecked by the fall of the great tower 
in 1788, are in a very sad state of neglect. The portion which is 
roofed is a large chapel which filled the angle between the choir and 
south transept, from which it was respectively separated by two wide 
semi-circular arches. The east and south sides have each two 
windows of late date, and there is a good oak panelled roof. <A 
newel stair remains, at the south-west corner. Adjoining this stair 
are some slight remains of the Early English clerestory. On the 
north wall, which was the south side of the choir, are traces of a 
lancet window, and clustered shafts running up to the roof. The 
ground in and about the chapel seems to have been raised some to or 
12 feet, for to the north is an excavation about that depth below the 
present level, with the bases of columns alternately octagonal and 
round, which probably were those of the chapter house. A short 
passage runs east from this, and a rude arch is in the south-west 
corner of the excavation. 

Of the friaries a very short description will suffice. What remains 
of the Grey Friars is converted into dwellings. It is probably the 
refectory, and has three windows, one Decorated, of three lights, on 
the south side, and on the north a doorway and two windows, one 
of three lights and one square-headed. A building to the north 
seems to be on the old foundations. Of the Austin friary there is 
nothing but the gables and a part of the wall of a building lying north 
and south, in which are an arched doorway and some plain openings 
with Carnarvon heads. 

In the afternoon we drove to Battlefield and Haughmond. The 
collegiate church of Battlefield is a stately aisleless building, formerly 
divided by a rood screen, traces of the entrance to which exist in 
the south wall. The windows in the eastern part are Decorated, 
those in the nave Perpendicular. The tower is pinnacled, and 
connected with the church by an unusually small arch. In the choir 
is preserved a curious example of the Pieta, carved out of a block of 
oak. Over the east window is a statue of Henry IV., the founder. 
A modern ornamental parapet and a vestry have been recently added. 
Previous to 1861 the church was in a very dilapidated state. 

At Haughmond, Austin Canons, we found remains of great interest ; 
a full description of them would require a separate paper. The 
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church has disappeared, except a few fragments at the west end, viz., 
a beautiful Transitional doorway from the west cloister into the church. 
It is of three orders, and has canopied figures introduced between the 
shafts, which seem to have been carved out of the original stones, as 
they are, as it were, built up of courses corresponding with those or 
the wall. The chapter house has three fine Transitional openings, with 
statues introduced in the same manner. The chapter house has 
been altered to suit the requirements of the mansion, which was 
formed out of the conventual buildings, and of which many traces 
are to be found elsewhere. In the west cloister is a recessed 
window with seats, and the lavatory. On the south is the refectory, 
with part of a fine Perpendicular window to the west; and further 
south is the infirmary, with a gable containing a Perpendicular window, 
and flanked by turrets with conical caps. Between the refectory and 
infirmary are the kitchen and larders. To the east are remains of 
the dormitory and abbot’s lodgings. 

September 26. By train to Pontesbury. Of the collegiate church 
the chancel only remains. The east window is a large one of five 
lights, with plain interlacing tracery. There are three two-light 
windows, north and south, of the same style ; under the middle one 
on the south side is a priest’s door. On the south of the altar is a 
trefoil-headed piscina, and on the north an aumbry. ‘There is some 
good seventeenth century panelling, etc. The font is a plain round 
Norman one. 

From Pontesbury had a long but pleasant walk past West- 
bury station to Alberbury. The church there has a sturdy saddle- 
back tower and a large chantry chapel in the south, and has 
such a conventual look that we supposed it to be the Alien priory 
church ; on enquiry we found that the priory was more than a mile 
distant. On reaching the place we found a farm-house, one side of 
which was buttressed. There are two bays of Early English vaulting 
in the interior, and a doorway at the end of the buttressed wall. 
There are no traces of a church. We returned to Westbury by a 
different route, and so to Shrewsbury. 

September 27. By an early train to Wenlock, where we hired a 
trap to drive to Church Preen. We stopped to look at the church at 
Hughley, which has a fine rood screen, some ancient tiles and glass, 
and other interesting features. Church Preen is very prettily situated, 
and the little priory church very curious. It was a small cell to the 
great Cluniac Priory of Wenlock. The church is a long narrow 
building about 7o ft. by 12 ft., plain Early English throughout; east 
window, three equal lancets under a flat arch; four lancets on the 
north side, a low side window under the third from the east. The 
shuttered part is divided from the window above by a transome, and 
on each side there is a seat cut out of the splay. (This feature I have 
never seen, except in a small Early English church at Hayles, where 
the seats are on each side of a priest’s door). There are three lancets 
on the south, a door now built up, which communicated with the 
convent to which the chapel joined, and a modern doorway near the 
west end. Tliere is a trefoil-headed piscina with drain, a single 
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sedile, and corner brackets on each side of the east window. On the 
south is a large modern mansion, to make room for which the con- 
ventual remains were, only a few years ago, ruthlessly swept away. 

Returning to Wenlock we went over the beautiful ruins of the 
Priory, a full description of which would be too long for this paper. 
There are two very remarkable features which must be mentioned ; 
one, the vaulted structure on the west side of both transepts, and the 
vaulted chamber over the west end of the south nave aisle. 

This finishes my Ramble for 1893, with the exception of a day 
in York, where I saw, for the first time, the church of the old Priory 
of the Holy Trinity, which retains the fine Transitional arches of the 
nave, and one bay of the triforium and clerestory on the south face 
of the tower (which seems to have been built out of old materials), 
and remains of the piers of the centre tower. A modern chancel 
has been added of the worst kind. 





Fragments from the Binding of an Old Book, 
containing portions of a Life of 
St. Modwenna. 


BY THE HON. MRS. BULKELEY-OWEN. 


THE book entitled Homiliarum Jvdoci Clichovei, published at 
Cologne a.D. 1541, from the binding of which we recovered some 
verses, which were printed in the October, 1893, number of the 
Religuary, also contains portions of the life of St. Modwenna, which 
are said by the British Museum authorities to be unique, and were 
probably printed by Wynkyn de Worde. 

She was the daughter of Mochta, Prince of the great sept of the 
Conalls of Conail Murthemhni. He ruled an extensive territory, 
stretching from Iveagh to the neighbourhood of Armagh. 

At Faugher, the native place of St. Bridget, thence called “ Fochard 
Brighde,” S. Modwenna built a nunnery a.D. 638. This is probably 
** Bryge Abbey ” mentioned in the fragment of her life. 

I have not been able to identify ‘“‘ Kynge Barre” nor ‘ Saynt 
Hardulche.” 

We are told that she built a church dedicated to St. Michael on 
the rock of Edinburgh, and that she founded an Abbey at Kill- 
nicase, in Galloway, and one at Scealcliff or Seal’s Cliff at St. Andrew's 
Isle (Ardrossan near Saltcoats). There seems to be some confusion 
in the mind of the writer between the foundation at Ardrossan and 
that of Burton Abbey in the Valley of the Trent. 

I cannot say if Burton is ‘‘a place called Bredon.” There is no 
doubt that Modwenna founded an abbey at Burton, of which she 
became the patron saint, as she was passing through England on a 
pilgrimage to Rome. 
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She appears to have been much venerated in Staffordshire, for we 
read of Richard Littleton building a chapel, about 1480, at Pillaton, 
which he dedicated to her. 

The “ Manor of Pylatenhale” passed to Richard Littleton by his 
marriage with Alice de Winnesbury in 1478; it formerly belonged 
to the monastery of Burton-on-Trent. 

A window representing St. Modwenna existed at Pillaton as late as 
1789. 

"She died at Llanfortin. Camden tells us she was buried in the 
monastery of Burton-on-Trent, and that her ‘‘ sanctity was renowned 
in these parts.” He gives the following translation of the Latin 
epitaph on her tomb : 


‘* Ireland gave Modwen birth, England a grave, 
As Scotland death, and God her soul shall save ; 
The first land life, the second death did give, 
The third in earth her earthly part receive. 
Lanfortin takes whom Connel’s country owns, 
And happy Burton holds the virgin’s bones.” 


AUTHORITIES. 


(1) Baring Gould’s Lives of the Saints. Vol. July. A Life, by Concubran, 
an Irish writer of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

(2) The Antiquary. Vol. for 1891, p. 253. ‘‘ Pillaton Hall.” 

(3) Camden’s Britannia, Vol. iii., p. 601, and vol. ii., p. 377. 


“ST. MODWEN. 


“* Whiche I desired. And I toke thereof with m— 
no respect to your comaundement. Lo where t -- 
ioyne me madame what penaunce ye wyll I 
fulfyl it. To whome th abbesse answered meke— 
go agayne doughter, and ley them in the same pl— 
as you had them, and come agayne to us. And— 
had so done, the water decreased and was small— 
myght passe ouer, shewynge to euery man the— 
confession. (€ How clothes came by myracle. 

C On a tyme Modwen came to Bryge abbey — 
she pceyued was scarcenesse of clothes among— 
and there was specyally xii of them y‘ used to— 
tyme in the cold northerne wynde whan other — 
whome Modwen had cépassyon consydrynge— 
payne, made her prayer to God. And in ye morninge — 
were found xii clothes for euery syster one,— 
theyr beddes, as meet as they had be made p— 
the same intete. Whan ye systers se these clothes— 
grete maruell and wold not receyue them, they v— 
whens they came, but at Modwen’s comande— 
toke them and put them on. ( Ona time Modwen— 
a poore man’s house named Denysshe, this m— 
che to lodgee poor me and pylgryms and gyue the— 
had, he had but one calfe and y* he kylde for Modwen— 

12 
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per, he had also but a lytell ale in a vessell and as 
Modwen blessed ye vessell, tha all ye were there— 
fyll, and yet the ale was neuerthelesse but eu— 
ed in lyke quantyte. And the calfe that was—- 
founde the nexte daye goynge w' the dame. ( 
daye after that Modwe departed thens, it fo-- 
kynge Barre came that way. Than Denysshe— 
grete trust in God and in the grete myracles of— 
—ydue of the mete and drinke y‘ remayned after 
—ffysed theym all two dayes and two nyghtes. A— 
—s thynge. ‘The mete increased, and the ale co 
—but as faste as they ete and dranke it euer en 
—the kynge perceyued this, he and all hys co 
—ed God and this holy vyrgyne, and soo depar— 
—nte on theyr iourney. 
—owe vessels were fylled with whete. 
—ne modwennes abbey was at so grete nede of 
—ynke that the systeres were all moost in poyn 
—defaut of fode. Wha Modwen perceyued this 
—the voyde vesseles that were in the mo 
—-set togyther, than she wente into her oratory 
—d there all a daye & a nyght in prayer, & 
—day folowynge all y* vessels were founde full 
—ete. ( Hou the Angels came to modwen. 
Modwen had done many myracles in Irland 
—the Kynge of Scotlant Conagall her cosyn, 
—e made manye abbeys & churches. One at 
—another at Endeburgh on the top of a hyll 
—r of saynte mychaell. In Gallwey she made 
—In these place she used to were heer nexte to 
—y, to lye upo y® harde stone. With cold, thyrst, 
—with wakynge, & other gret payne she pu 
—body. She made a gret abbey at Lonfortyn, 
—as a well wherein she used to stande up to the 
—Dauyd psalter whan her systers were a slepe. 
—Manye times holy aungels comynge to her & 
——r as one frende wyll do another. 


Howe angelles came not & why. 
—ght Modwen perceyued y'‘ the angels ca 
—er as they were wonte to do wherfore she was 
nat y' nyght as they dyde on other nyghtes. On t— 
day said to her systers, wel beloved doughters th— 
came not to us oure holy gostes whiche were w— 
to bere up our prayers to god, & presente theym be— 
his trone. For I perceyued this nyght in tyme o— 
y* our prayres went no hyer than y® house rose, &— 
I peceyue y* these holy angels are displesed with— 
us for some synne, y‘ we are gylt in. 
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Therfore let us— 

our conscyence wel, & yf there be any synne hyd th— 
us clense it thrugh confessyon & penauce y' we m— 
the holye angeles to come to us agayne. When she 
had sayd this, one of her systers fel downe at her— 
wepynge sayde, Madame I knowledge myselfe— 

god and you of my trespas, whan I came to this— 
gyon I brought with me a payre of shoes y‘ a yo — 
gaue me which I loued contrary to goddes lawe,— 
them not to hym agayne but kepte them to my— 
proprytary, & this nyght at matys I dyde the on— 

for colde. I am she that haue syned, for me the ho-— 
haue wdrawe fro this place. Than thabbesse— 

mighty God haue mercy on the my doughter & fo— 
thy trespas, & anon she comauded them to be cast— 
ter & on ye nexte day she sayd to her systers. Bless— 
my doughters for he hath forgyuen us our offece— 

sent his holy angels agayne to us in this nyght— 
present our prayers before his hye trone. 


C Howe Modwen wente thrise to Rome 


C This holy vyrgyn went thrise to Rome barf— 

syte y® holy places, wernyng heer next to her nak— 

And wha she retourned fro Rome she came to Eng— 

a place on y® south syde of Scaleclyffe hyll called— 

hyll & there she bylded a churche in the morshy— 

—ter of Trent. There she bylded a chappell in the 

—of saynt Andrewe, & therefore y° sayd ylande is 

—dronsey at this day, y'is to saye Andrewes yle. 

—e lyued vij yeres reclused as an ancresse. 

—two maydens were saued fro drownynge. 

—tyme dwelled an holy heremyte, whose name 
—rdulche in a place called Bredon. He herde tell 
—wens holy lyuynge & went oft to her & bare 
—s of holy sayntes lyues. Ona daye this holy ma 
—is boke at home, & therefore she made greate 
—d sayd. Father why bringest not thou thy booke 
—as thou were wonte do do. Madame he sayde I 
—rgote, that tyme saynt Hardulche had a celle in 
—yffe a lytell frome trente. Than she sent two of 
-—dens in a bote to his hermytage to fetche y* boke 
—these two virgyns came to a place named Le 
—se a grete tempeste & ouertourned the bote, & 

—maydens into the water, & there they laye 

—ote on them, in the botome of the water. Whan 

— & the heremyte had longe taryed the comynge 

—o vyrgyns. They went bothe to theyr prayers 

—ge almyghty god to shewe them what was be 

—these two maydens. Than they arose from pray 
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—ed towarde the water, & there was a fayre 

—n the myddes of the water. ‘Ihe water was de 
—maruelously a sondre in two partes, & stode sted 
—bothe sydes as a ston walle. And therein entred y* 
—e & Modwen, & wente so tyll they come to y* place 
—the bote lay, & there the bote lay dry & the bo 
—warde & they myght go dry all aboute it, & y* 

— de ouer them on euery syde. Than the heremyte 
—handes & wolde haue lyfte up the bote, but 


Wotes on some Objects in the Act Collection 
in the free Library at Belfast. 


BY D. ALLEYNE WALTER, 


Amonc the many objects of interest in the Art Collection of the 
Belfast Free Library, there are some pieces which have been selected 
as specially worthy of notice, and which are illustrated and briefly 
described in the succeeding notes. 

No. 1. This is a very beautiful processional cross. It is labelled 
‘* Byzantine Cross, copper-gilt with 8 enamels. Rhenish. Pur- 


chased 1893—£25 os. od.”” It will be seen from the illustration 
that each of the three upper limbs of the cross is foliated, and 
terminates in a sort of fleur-de-lys. In the centre, on the front side 
of the cross, is a figure of our Lord crucified, with St. Mary and 
St. John on either side in the fleur-de-lys terminals of the side arms. 
These figures are in full relief; St. Mary and St. John stand on 
pedestals. In the uppermost terminal there is an angel descending 
and in the act of censing. On each arm of the cross (those on the 
side arms being about the middle of the arms) are spaces for 
enamels ; two only, however, of these enamels remain. One of them 
is on the left arm with a standing angel, and the other on the upper 
arm with some indistinct lettering, apparently g, 1.0. Both are on 
a blue ground. 

In the centre of the cross, and forming on the front a nimbus 
to the head of our Lord, is a square with an incised cross. The 
ground of the arms of the cross is ornamented with elegant engraved 
foliage. 

The back of the cross has the evangelistic symbols at the ter- 
minals, and the stem and side arms are ornamented with the same 
foliage as on the front. There are two standing figures on a blue 
enamel ground in a similar position to the enamels originally on the 
front, and on the upper arm “ on a ground of blue enamel”’ are the 
letters pe@rsi, The square in the centre has an engraved figure 
of our Lord seated in majesty, with His right hand raised in bene- 
diction, and in the left holding an orb and cross (or to describe it 
in more technical terms), a mound surmounted by a cross pattée. 
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On either side of the figure are eight stars, the whole being on a 
‘ ground of blue enamel. The knot is bulb shaped, and is divided 
into a double series of panels, circular at the top and bottom, 
and adorned with elegant incised designs. ‘The stem is enriched 
with a lozenge-shaped device. 


MEDIEVAL CROSS, BELFAST MUSEUM. 


The cross is about two feet four inches in height, and is in two 
parts, the cross itself being loose and inserted in the knot, having 
been originally intended, perhaps, for use both on an altar, and for 
procession, as was frequently the custom. 


Nos. 2 and 3. These are not labelled, and are electrotypes of a 
beautiful early chalice and paten said to be in the Musée de 
Louvre at Paris, and to be of Spanish workmanship. 
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The chalice has a bowl hemispherical in outline, a thick 
round stem, and a round foot. The splay or spread of the foot 
begins from the knot, which is adorned with foliage, and with facets 
bearing the four evangelistic symbols. Round the spread of the 
base is an inscription with some abbreviations, etc., which cannot 
be accurately represented in type : 


+ PELAGIUS : ABBAS ME: FECIT : ADHONOREM : SCI JACOBI : APL’, 


(Each of the c’s is a square shaped letter, the a and p of AD are 
run together, and there is a contraction mark in the 1 of APL.) 


MEDIEVAL CROSS, BELFAST MUSEUM. 


The chalice is parcel-gilt, the gilded portion being the knot, the 
band carrying the inscription, the moulding round the base and 
the outer border of the rim. The dimensions are: Height, 
5% inches; diameter of the bowl, 3% inches ; depth, 24 inches; 
and the diameter of the base, 4 inches. 

The paten is also parcel gilt ; it has an octofoil depression, and 
the Holy Lamb as a central device. The spandrels are plainly 
ornamented with a hatched cross pattern, and round the rim is an 
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inscription of the same character as the legend on the chalice, as 
follows : 

+ CARNEM : QVM: GVSTAS : NON: ADTERIT : VLLA : VETVSTAS : 
PERPEVVS: CIBVS: ET: REGAST: HOC: REVSAMEN. 
The gilt portions are: The central device, the spandrels, and the 


band carrying the legend. 
The diameter of the paten is 5} inches. 


No. 4.—An incense boat said to be from the Church of St. Ursula 
at Salzburg; lent by the Rev. W. S. Darley. 








INCENSE BOAT (SHOWING THE LID OPEN). 


The metal of which this elegant little piece is made appears to be 
bronze, the work is vepfoussé, with the lids and base punched. The 
stem is of baluster form, and the base circular. The height is 
about six inches. The ornament beneath the rim of the boat 
appears to be composed of minute angels. It evidently is of late 
date. The illustration shows the lid opened. 


No. 5.—This is a pewter cup wrongly described as an “ancient 
Capucin chalice.” It was brought from Salzburg by the Rev. W. S. 
Darley. 

The cup has a very deep bowl squared at the bottom, and standing 
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on a baluster stem and circular base, with a band of incised orna- 
ment just below the rim enclosed by two lines. The whole is very 
similar to an ordinary English post-Reformation communion cup. 
The height of this cup is 6} inches ; diameter of bowl, 3 inches ; 
diameter of base, 34 inches ; depth, 4 inches. 

It is impossible to believe that this vessel was ever used as any 
sort of chalice at mass. 1f, as seems probable, it is of foreign origin, 
it is certainly a secular cup, but it looks so much like an English 
(or perhaps a Scotch) communion cup that there can be no doubt 
that, whatever it originally was, it was not a Roman Catholic chalice, 
and is wrongly described as such. 


No. 6.—A pewter jug of graceful form. It is from the collection 
of the Rev. W. S. Darley. This little vessel reminds one of the 
antique vases, and is a form worthy of imitation in a better metal. 
Its height is 54 inches. 

Some other objects which seem worthy of notice are— 


No. 7.—A copper gilt and rock crystal Reliquary richly enamelled, 
the design of which is an angel standing with wings enamelled in 
different colours, and having on the head a crystal for the reception 
of the relic. It is labelled Rhenish Byzantine. The height is 94 
inches. 


No. 8.—Two very graceful heads of Croziers, jewelled, from the 
originals in the Louvre. The subject contained within the whorl is 
the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary in both cases. The 
date of the work is the thirteenth century. 
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No. 9.—Two plaques with sitting figures of SS. Mathew and 
James holding books. 


No. 10.—The Ciborium of Alpias, from the original in the Louvre. 
This is a very rich and beautiful example of English work of the 
thirteenth century. It is of copper gilt, and profusely enamelled 
and jewelled. ‘The general form is globular, and is covered with a 
trellised pattern, having jewels at the intersections ; busts of apostles 
and angels on blue enamelled grounds fill up the spaces between. 
It stands on a base of truncated cone form, with ornament in high 
relief, and scroll work with birds and figures. The button of the 
cover is jewelled. The height of this interesting work is 114 inches. 


No. 11.—The Jamnitzer Cup. This most graceful vessel is of 
the lobed form, with vepoussé ornaments and figures. The stem is 
of baluster shape, and the foot lobed. This, though a secular cup, 
is too valuable to be passed over without notice. 


No. 12.—The later examples comprise a chalice and cover of 
very peculiar form, the bowl being very broad and shallow. It has 
a cover with a ring handle. It was formerly the property of the 
Ordre du Saint Esprit, and the original is in the Louvre. The stem 
is baluster shaped, and there are several shields of arms on the cover. 
Round the cover is the egg and tongue ornament, and round the 
base the anthemion. The height is 9} inches. Diameter, 6 inches. 
It is of the sixteenth century. 


No. 13.—There are two fine standing cups belonging to Trinity 
College, Dublin, one the gift of Wm. Pallisor, and the other given 
by Wm. Duncombe.* 

All these latter pieces are, however, electrotype copies, and not the 
originals. 





H Court Roll of the Manor of Towcester, 
1510-11. 


THE following court roll, which has been transcribed from the 
original parchment in the Editor’s possession, gives a good idea of 
the sort of local information which may be obtained from these and 
similar records of the past. They have been very much overlooked, 
although the information, as well as the names they contain, is often 
of great value to the student of local history. It is partly with a 
view to calling attention to them that this example is given here. 
It should be added that the contractions, which are few and unim- 
portant, have been expanded. 


* Of the Feversham family. 
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Towcettur 
The Estreytes of the lete holden ther’ the mondaye next 
after the ffeaste of Saynte Gregory in the xxvij yere of 
the reigne of oure sou’aigne lorde Kyng henry the viij"/. 
Imprimis of John percyvalle milner for exces tolle takyng at 
the Churche milnes iij® iiij* 
Of the same John percyvall for excess tollyng at the north 
mylne 
Of Pa Jane Davy for lack of mendyng Coventre Waye 
Of Robert Richardson for default of mendyng the same 
Waye 
Of the — of Towcett" in defaulte for the Waye 
beyond the Crosse at the parke lane 
Of Kyrbyes wyff for Scoldyng w‘ hyr neybours 
Thom*s Wely for noying the high waye with muck 
Of Whelys Wyf for scoldyng with hyr neybours 
Of Raff Dyckynson for makyng a fraye vppon elizabeth 
dalby 
Of miles Cummyn for making a fray vppon John Sixton tayler 
John percyvall for makyng a fray on William Colsyll bacar 
John bryce the youngere for makyng a fraye on Jone Rogers 
John Wright al’ Sleymaker for makyng a fray on Kyrbys wyfe 
Emme Wright his wif for scoldyng & disturbyng hyr neybours 
The priour of luffeld for lack of aparance at the lete 
John Collyer for lack of apparannce at the lete 


Thom*s margettes for exces sellyng of ffleshe 
William Goodgarne for the lyke defaulte 
Nicholas margettes for the same 

William Turner for the same 

John a Wood for the same 

Thom*s Wakefeld for the same 

Mathewe plummer for the same 

John heyre for the same 

Thom*s hertford of Syresh*m for the same 
Thom‘s garlond of brackley 

John bocher of brackley 

Robert Elyat of blackysley for the same 
William Cuderby for exces sellyng of ffyshe 
Barnard Shutilwood for the same 

John glassingbery for the same 

John hatter for the same 

hugh almayne for the same 

James astwyk for the same 

John Cater for the same 

Thom’‘s feldyng for the same 

mastres Jane davy for lack of callyng the ale ‘Tastars 
Jone Awood for the same defaulte 

Clemens Blackamour for the same 

Stacy percyvall for the same 
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Elizabeth goodman for the same 
Jone pynckard for the same 
Jone barnard for the same 
Alys Kyng for the same 
Agnes Capurne for the same 
Jone hatter for the same 
John Rookes Bacar for brekyng the assize of bred oft’ tymes 
Robert downall gent for the lyke defalte 
Smythis wif of Northt’ widowe for the same 
(sic) Rawson for the same 
John plommer for the same 
Edward plommer* of the grene Tree for the same 
Jone pynckard for vnlawfull ale makyng 
Robert moxson with ij of his seruants for cutting the lordes 
quick wood in dockelhaye 
Jamys Ketill for the same 
Thomas Taylour for the same 
Thom*s ffoux for the same 
Sannders the glover for the same 


se5 


iij 


Jone Whely for cutting the lordes quick thornes in dockwelhay 


Elizabeth dalby for the same 

Jamys Kettill for breakyng the lordes cops hedge & caryeng 
awaye the wood to his owne vse 

Jone wely for the same defaulte 

Agnes Cooke seruant for the same defaulte 

Thom’s lawe for breking the lordes moundest & puttyng his 

catayll into the lordes woodes without lycence 
William Stuttysbery seruant to Thom’s Stuttisbery for y*lyke 
defalte 

Thom*s Whittriche for cuttyng the lordes quyck wood at 
dockwelhay 

William lawe for the same 

Thom’s byrte for the same 

William Bedam for the same 

Thom’s lawe for the same 

John Kyslyngbery the elder husbondman for trespasing 
with his Catailles in dyuerse mennys Commons 

Elizabeth Goodman for the same defaulte 

Thomas davers for the same 

William bedam for the same 

John Goodman for cuttyng the lordes quick wood at buck- 
nell and carieng yt Awaye 

Robert dyker for the same 

Edward milner for the same 

Richard Trey for the same 

Swayne for the same 

John Goodman for brekyng the lordes copis hedge and 

putting his Catailles into the lordes wood 


* This name has been crossed out. + z.e. Fences. 
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Gregory ffleckney for breakyng the lordes copis hedge and 
puttyng his Catailles into the lordes wood & makyng a 
pound breche 

George dauinport for makyng iiij pound breyches & for 
lettyng Richard lawe the towne heywarden executyng his 
office 

The same George dauinport for breakyng the Kinges peace 
& makyng a fray vppon John Symkyns 

The same George for makyng a fraye of Thom*s collys 
with his sworde 

‘The same George for an other fraye mad of thom’s collys 

Walter Crowde for kepyng evill rule 

Thom*s Tebby for makyng a fraye vppon Thom’s collys 

The same Thom*s Tebby for makyng a fraye of Thos 
Sheppard 

William Weste bacar for brekyng of bred 

John hall for the same defalte 

Agnes Weste bruer for brekyng thassise of ale 

challys wyf for the same 

Jone Crowde for the same 

George dauinport in default for lack of tastyng whereby he 
Anoyeth his neybours 

Sannders the glover for anoyng the water at y* gret bridge 
with the Reffuce of his Shepe skynnys 

henry Chapman for makyng a fraye vppod Thom’s heyryk 


ffines of Brewers 


Of mastres Davy bruer for hyr ffyne 
Jone Shittilwood for hyr fyne 
Clemens Blackamo’ for the same 
Elizabeth Goodman for the same 
Tacy percyvall for the same 

Alice Kyslyngbery for the same 
Jone pyncard for the same 

Jone a wood for the same 

Alice Burnam for the same 


ij itij* 


viij* 
viij* 


plus in dorso. 


[on the back of the roll] 
Agnes Capurne for hyr ffyne 
Alys Kyng for hyr ffyne 
hatter for hyr ffyne 


ffynes of Typlers.* 
Cicile Akelond for hyr fyne 
Story for hyr fyne 
Agnes malen for hyr fyne 
Helen bull for hyr ffyne 
Agnes Cooke for hyr ffyne 
Elizabeth Symkyns for hyr fyne 


* z.¢., Ale House keepers. 





MISCELLANEA. 


ffynes of ffreshutars. 


Alexaundre Culpepper for his ffyne 
Of m' pygott for the same 

John Rookes for the same 

henry maior for the same 
William Knyght for the same 
Thomas Sheppard for the same 
John Torssheld for the same 
John Symkyns for the same 
Robert grendon for the same 
fflorys Clerke for the same 
Thom’s Carswell for the same 
John Wynckilles for the same 
Nicholas lawe for the same 
Thom*s boughten for the same 
Julyan Cowper for the same 
John hatter for the same 
Thom*s ffarman for the same 
The heyres of Bennett Davy 
Thom‘s Stuttysbery for the same 
Thom’*s Jones for the same 


Miscellanea. 


Under this heading, we propose for the future, to devote a small space to Short 
Notes on subjects of antiquarian interest, which do not call for long papers, 
and we shall be very glad to receive from our readers, contributions to this 
portion of THE RELIQUARY.] 


Additional Wotes on Skara Cathedral. 


Skara Cathedral, as was previously said, possesses few pieces of 
ancient furniture, or objects of interest, but among the plate 
belonging to the cathedral are some notable articles, which it will 
not be amiss to mention briefly. These articles include a chalice and 
paten inscribed “ H. D. Jacobi de Koczko 1545,” which are thought 
to have been brought as spoils of war from Poland ; another chalice 
and paten of solid gold were the gift of A. Hiasthufvud, Governor 
of Riga in the seventeenth century. This chalice has sixty diamonds 
set in it, and weighs about twenty ounces. 

The cathedral also possesses four bells, the “‘ Storklocka ” or Great 
Bell, hanging in the north tower, was cast at Skara in 1725, by a founder, 
Eric Nasman by name, from the metal of an older bell cast at Stock- 
holm in 1635, and which was given to the cathedral by Queen Christina, 
It fell to the ground in the fire of 1719, and was broken in three 
pieces. ‘The other bells are called the ‘“ Sondagsklocka” (Sunday 
Bell) which was cast by N. Billsten at Skara, in 1785; the 
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Onsdagklocka (Wednesday Bell) ; and the “ Bon,” or “ Lillklocka” 
(Prayer, or Little Bell), both of which were cast at Skara, in 1727, 
by Eric Nasman. 

There are no monuments to any of the Catholic bishops of the 
see. The Lutheran bishops who are buried in the cathedral are: 
John Westrogothus, 1602; Paul Pauli, 1617 ; Sven Svenonis, 1639 ; 
John Wexonius, 1651; Olave Fristadius, 1654 ; John Christopher 
Kempe, 1673; and Andrew Omoenius, 1684. None of them, 
however, have any memorials of importance. Since the seventeenth 
century several of the bishops have been buried at the monastic 
church of Varnhem, not far from Skara. Among the bishops buried 
at Varnhem is Dr. Jesper Svedberg (bishop from 1702-1735), the 
father of the celebrated Emmanuel Swedenborg. Bishop Svedberg 
received a patent of nobility in 1719, when the family name (but not 
that of the bishop himself) was changed from Svedberg to Sweden- 
borg. 

The chapter of Skara before the Reformation appears to have 
been composed of a college of secular canons, under a dean. The 
existing Lutheran chapter, or diocesan consistory (which governs 
the diocese), is composed of the bishop as ‘‘ ordforande”’ or chair- 
man, the domprost as “ vice-ordférande,” and seven “ ledaméter”’ or 
members. The latter are all laymen, and official teachers in 
established schools in Skara. Besides these there are a notary and 
an amanuensis. 

The congregation of the cathedral is now united with that of four 


other parishes, and forms a single ‘ pastorate” in the gift of the 
crown, the pastor being styled the domprost. The pastorate is of the 
first class, and the stipend attached to it is about £380 per annum. 
The diocese or “stift” contains 124 pastorates, composed of 374 
parishes and chapelries, and contains 334 churches and chapels. 
The bishop, who is the parish pastor of a village named Skanings 
Asaka, receives a stipend of about £650 a year.* 


The Altars and Clerical Offices in Dund Catbedral.+ 


TueE following notes regarding the dignities, offices, and altars in 
Lund Cathedral, were crowded out of the Re/iguary for January last, 
and are printed here as an appendix to the description of the 
Cathedral, which was printed in the Re/iguary for January last. 


PRELATURZ: Provost, Dean, Archdeacon, Chanter. 

PREBEND#: Giersloef, Burloef, Waesby, Sallerup, Grefvie, Aasum, 
Romhult, Skraeblinge, Boeserup, Raaby, Karup, Gisloef, Noebboele, 
Gioershoei, Huellinge, Brandstad, Wram, Borreby, St. Hammar, 





* Sveriges Ecclesastikmatrikel af Carl Rosenberg (1891), p. 113. 

+ Corylander’s Berattelse om Lunds Domkyrka, Appendix III., p. tot, 
whence it has been taken in an abbreviated form from a list of the offices 
after they had been secularized, and when they were held by laymen. 
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Eschilstrup, Trejie, Gudmantorp, Maria minor, Lund, Landscrona, 
Aarsted i Halland, Boringholm, Quernby, Fiellie. 

MENS#: Staangby major, Staangby minor, Skraeblinge, Dallerup, 
Wesum, Hellestrup, Waerpinge, Lilla Hammar, Aaby, Arndal, Walkier, 
Esperoed, Krumholt. 

VicariatTus : (Of the altars) of St. Christopher ; St. Catherine ; 
St. Denys; St. John the Evangelist “in Crypta”; St. Lawrence ; 
SS. Baptist and Catherine ; St. Thomas; St. John the Evangelist ; 
St. Martha; St. Canute; St. John the Baptist “in Choro Aquilon.” ; 
St. Andrew ; St. Baptist “in Crypta”; St. Michael; St. Magdalene ; 
St. Margaret; St. Anne major; St. Anne minor; St. Brigitta ; 
St. Erasmus; St. Olave; St. Paul; St. James; St. Vincent; of the 
Virgin “in medio pavimenti ” ; of the Trinity “ circa Horolog ” ; of the 
Evangelists (altar i. and altar ii. “tin Crypta”) ; of the three kings ; of 
the Virgin “circa grad. Crypta Austr”; of the blessed Virgin ; of the 
priests (Sacerdotum). 

Other altars named besides those of the vicars: Guntheri ; Canuti 
Ducis ; Concept. Virginis; S. Stephani; S. Trinitatis; Hippoliti ; 
S. Petri et Andree; S. Nicolai; Scholarium; Crucis Andree ; 
Abrahami militis [!]; S. Sepulchri ; altar circa Horologium ; Fiellie ; 
S. Nicholai (again) ; S. Annz sub organo; S. Georgii; Trium Regum 
Canuti, Olai, Erici. 


“A register of altars which were formerly in Lund 


cathedral church.” * 


St. Vincent’s altar, founded by Archdeacon Haagen in the time 
of archbishop Hans Droes [1282-1289]. 

St. John the Baptist’s altar, in the Kraftskyrk, founded by arch- 
deacon Haagen. 

St. John the Evangelist’s altar, founded by Olave, a canon, in 1318. 

St. Karin’s altar, founded by M. Troels, provost, 1289. 

St. Andrew’s altar by the clock, founded in 1302, by Andrew, 
provost of Lund. 

St. Michael’s altar, under the organ, founded by Azerus, in 1317. 

St. John the apostle’s altar. 

St. Denys’s altar ‘in Gymnasio,” founded by archbishop Charles, 
in 1329. 

St. Martha’s altar, in the chapel where bishop Andrew lies buried. 

Our Lady’s altar, founded by Nicholas Bunckeflod, a canon. 

Our Lady’s altar, on the south side, in her chapel, founded by 
Niels Mandrup who slew his brother. 

St. Martin’s altar, 1348, by Stig Pedersson. 

St. Andrew’s altar on the north side, by Peter Svenson, canon and 
cellarer of Lund. 

St. Canute the King’s altar, founded by Cecilia Lubert, wife of 
Buchhorn in 1368, towards which she gave property in Torp and 
Semlinge. 


* Corylander’s Berdttelse om Lunds Domkyrka part of Appendix IV., p. 106. 
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St. Mary Magdalene’s altar, founded by the honourable Lady Idde 
of Gladsax, 1395. 

St. Canute the King and Martyr’s altar, in the middle aisle of the 
church of Lund, founded by bishop James in 1400. 

Abraham’s altar, founded by Queen Margaret. 

Our Lady’s altar. 

The guild-brothers altars on each side of the choir. 

Total 22 altars.* 


[An account of Strengniis Cathedral, in continuation of the series of 
papers on the Swedish cathedrals, has been deferred till 
October, as the writer hopes to be able to visit Strengnas during 
the present summer. | 





Testamenta Antiqua. 
IV. 


THE following wills are from the Registry at York. For a transcript 
of the two first we are indebted to the kindness of Mr. W. Brown, 
of Arncliff Hall. ‘Two others are the wills of goldsmiths, the one 
living at Scarborough and the other at Halifax, and are supple- 
mentary to the local goldsmiths’ wills printed in a former volume of 
the Religuary. 


THE WILL OF BERNARDE TYMERMAN, OF HULL, ORGAN 
MAKER, 1535. 


Bernarde Tymerman in Kingston-upon-Hull, Organ Maker. To be 
beryed in the White Frears there, as it shall please the Prior to berye 
me. To the said Prior and hys Conuent for well and profette of 
the said house xls. To the said Conuent a newe cupborde to bee 
caupydt for laying in vestimentes and chalices with odre ornamentes 
for there kyrke. To euery brodre within the house beyng prest at 
my beryall iiijd., and euery nouicie ijd. And the said Prior and hys 
Conuent shall have a Cownter. Item the reste of the money that ys 
behynde for the organes that belongeth to Cotingham Kyrke, the 
workmanshippe honestlie paide for, I gyf to the said White Frears. 
To the Austen Frears a paire of organes, and thay to cause them to 
be maide oppe. To Richard Wynterscaile all my worken toyles, 
that are in Teakallt w‘ chistes and ali odre suche thinges as ar myn. 
Item the Vicare of the said Teakall latelie departed dide owe me xxs., 
the wiche I gif to the parishe Kirk of Teakall. To Richard Wynter- 
scaile xvjs., that Robert Smyth of Southwell owe me for a horse. 


* This is manifestly not a complete list. Bishop Daugaard Om de danske 
Klostre i Middela/deren (Copenhagen 1830), p. 138, says that there were 64 altars 
in the cathedral at the time of the Keformation. 

+ i.e. Obtained by exchange. t Query Tickhill, near Doncaster. 
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Item I gyf to my ij prenticces John Thornton* and Henrie Drewe, 
and to Richard Patyson my seruaunt all my workyng toyles that I 
haue in the towne of Hull, and than to be equallie deuyded amonges 
theme three. ‘To John Thorneton and Henrie Drewe my ij 
prenticyes all my leide that I haue in the towne of Hull bothe in 
thys house and in thodre house to make pypes of it, to be equallie 
deuided betwixt theme ij, and thay two shall haue my stedye To 
Edmonde Johnson, to Issabell hys wyf, to Richard Patyson, Jenet 
Byshope, John Smythe, and to Issabell Johnson, and to euery of 
theme, vjs. viijd. To Issabel Johnson (omission) that belongith to 
John Wyf, or els the vjs. viijd., that I lente of it to hire. Henry 
Drewe my prentice one iaket. John Barbour one iaket. Rob. Jacson 
my leder pylche.t Edmunde Johnson, John Smyth, Cristofer 
Fletcher, and Richard Patyson shall bere me to the kyrke and euery 
one of theme shall have therefore ijs. Residew to Sir Thomas Baxter 
and to Edmunde Johnson, executors, to ayther of them for there 
besynesf and labour vjs. viijd. Maister John Elande Esquyer super- 
uisour, and I gif to hym for hys labour xs. ‘Thyes wittnes, Maister 
John Eland Esquyer, Sir Edward Watson Prior of the white Frears 
in Hull, Sir Thomas Peyche curate in the Trinitie Churche in the 
toune aforesaide, Crestofer Thomson, and John Smythe. eg. Test. 
Ebor. xi. 185°. Jan. 24, 1535(-6). 


THE WILL OF RICHARD PALMES OF NABURN. 


Richarde Palmes of Naborne in the Countie of Yorke, Gent.§ 
ffirst I bequeith my soull to God Almightie, and he of his infinet 
goodnes to have mercie and pitie therof, and to bringe it to ever- 
lastinge joy and rest, and I beseche the blissed Virgyne Marie, his 
mother, with all the blissed company to be intercessors to Holie 
Trinite for the same. To my brother Nicholes all suche somes of 
money as he oweth me, and that he therwith vertuouslie and with 
lernynge bringe upe my godsone, the which be his naturally begotten, 
and I bequeath to my saide brother my mayre. To my brother 
Georgie such somes of money as he owethe me, and therof I desier 
hymme to give to my godsone, Richard Purdon, xxs., and to Nicholas 
Chapman my godeson xs., and to Peter Colsone xs. To my brother 
William all suche somes of money as that he oweth me, and he 
therwith to se his sone Richarde, my godsone, to be broughte up 
with lernynge, and my suster his wif a writhyne|| rynge of golde, and 
a gowne of chamlett to my nece Edithe. To my brother Palmes my 
gowne with forres, and my suster his bedfello a noble to make her a 


* The name of one “ Xpofer Thornetone, musicion,” occurs in the composition 
of the goldsmiths, musicians, etc., of Hull, in 1598. Probably a member of the 
same family. 

+ z.e. A coat or gown. t ze. Business. 

§ A younger son of Brian Palmes, of Naburne, Esq., Serjeant-at-law, whose 
will, dated 1519, is printed in the Zest. Ebor. v., 103. The testator’s executor, 
Mr. George Palmes, was Archdeacon of York, and Confessor to Cardinal Wolsey. 

|| ze. Wreathen or twisted. 
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rynge of. To my brother Nicholas Palmes my cuppe of silver and 
gilte, and to Richarde my godsone my silver spone, and to my suster 
my saide brother’s wif my rynge with seall of the same, and to my 
brother Doctour my silver cuppe, whiche liethe in pledge to me for 
xvs. My brother William my blake furred gowne. My nevey Brian 
Palmes my damaske jackett and taffetay dublett. My nevie Edwarde 
Palmes my gowne lyned with sattan and my sattan dublet. My 
nevie Georgie my gowne lyned with damaske and my velvett dublett. 
My cosyne Stephan Palmes a golde rynge with a stone of Turkas,* 
and to his wif a nother rynge with a nother little stone. To Richarde 
Palmes, Leonarde Palmes sone, my godsone, such some of money 
as my cosyne Stephan oweth me. John Dyneley, my man, my 
blake geldinge and my best shirte. And a bottell of golde, the 
whiche liethe in pledge to me, or a some of money as apperith by a 
bill, I will my brother Nicholas and my brother Doctour have that, 
whome I make my executours, and they to give to the Vicare of 
Naborne xs., and to the Clerke vjs. viijd., and to the Vicare of 
Stillingflett xxs., and all other my goodes to be at thordre of theme. 
And I forgive all my (sic). 

Prov. July 11, 1543. Will of Richard Palmes, Gent., and learned 
in the law (jurisperiti) proved by Mr. George Palmes, LL.D., the 
witnesses being Brian Palmes, Gent., Sir Laurence Herrison, Vicar 
and Curate there, John Dyneley, Gent., and William Cooke (eg. 
Test. xi., fo. 678). 


THE WILL OF JOHN COWTON 4 SCARBOROUGH, GOLDSMITH, 
1558. 

In dei nomine Amen anno 1558 14 of Januarie I John 
Cowton goldsmith of Scarbrugh being in whole mynde & good 
Remébrance, doth make this my Last will & testamét in this 
maner & fforme herafter folowinge. ffirst & princypall I 
bequeath my soule vnto Almightie God & to our Laidye sainct 
Marie & to all the celestiall cépenye of heaven and my bodye 
to be buried in the church earth of our Laidye in Scarbrughe nyhe 
unto my wiffe. It. I give vnto my sonne Thomas Cowton my howse 
that I dwell in for ever, & his heires lawfullie begotten wit his bodie, 
& all my working towles belonging to my shoppe. It. I gyve to the 
forsaid Thomas my son and Emme my daughter the hows in the 
woottes for ever and their heires after them. It. I will that Ellen my 
doughter have paid of Thomas my sonne furth of the howse in the 
wottes the halfe of the valew therof, notwithstanding my said legacie 
to him therof. It. I give vnto thafforsaid Thomas my sonne all my 
leases. It. I gyve unto Nicholas my sonne the Lyttle howse over the 


It. I gyve to S* 
Richard Chapman ij* It. I gyve to Thomas Dambe xij* It. It. (sic) 
I gyve to Stephan Harwood xij* It. I gyve to Willm Clarke xij* 
And to Thomas Clarke his sonne xij* The Residew of all my goodes 





* ze. A turquoise. 
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moveable & unmoveable my dettes paid I gyve to my sonne Thomas 
& to my sonne Nicholas and to Emme my doughter whom I doo 
maike my Executors of this my last will & testamet thes being 
witnesses herof Thomas Dambe Stephan Herwood. eg. Zest. Ebor. 


15.3. fo. 2400. 


THE WILL OF RICHARD LAWE OF HALIFAX, GOLDSMITH, 
1565. 


In the name of God Amen the third day of March in the 
yeare of our Lord God /1565/ I Ric’ Lawe of Halyfax within 
the dyocese of Yorke, goldsmyth, of holle mynd and perfite 
rememberance. But alonlie vexed and trubled withe seckenes, 
and therefore fearing and mystrustinge the vncertaintie of this 
miserable and wretched world, do ordayne and make this my last 
will and Testament in maner and forme as hereafter ensuyth. 
ffyrst and principallie, I do gyve and bequithe my Soull vnto 
God Almyghtie our heavenlie Father suerlie trusting and also 
stedfastlie belevinge to have full remission of all my synnes in the 
bloodsheddinge of his most dearlie and welbeloved Sone our Savior 
Jesu Christ and in the merittes of his most blessid passion, and my 
bodie to be buried in the churche garthe of Halifax emonges the 
bodies of other faithefull people of God, and to the vicar of the 
same churche for my mortuarie according to the Rente of the late 
prince of most worthie and famous memorie King Henrye theight 
statute for that intent and purpose established and provided. ffyrst 
yt is my will that I be decentlie brought furthe of all my goodes 
accordinge to my vocacon. Item I do give vnto Isabell Lawe my 
wyf her holle third parte of all my goodes according to the laudable 
vse and custome of the countrie all my dettes and funeral expences 
paid deducted, and fullie discharged. The Resedew of all my 
goode not gyven I do gyve vnto Richard Lawe and Robert Lawe my 
sonnes and to Anne Lawe my doughter / also I do ordayne and make 
Isabell Lawe my wyf Ric* Robt and Anne Lawe my children to be 
my True and lawfull executors of this my last will and testament. 
Thes witnes Robt Otter William Wilsonne, and Richard Mychell. 
Reg. Test. Ebor. 17, 5364. 


Quarterly Wotes on Archxological Progress 
and Development. 


[Zhese Notes are all original contributions to the “ Reliquary,” and are chiefly 
supplied through the kindness of the Hon. Secretaries or Editors of the leading 
county archeological societies.|~ 





Our readers will jhave seen, with much pleasure and satisfaction, the 
announcement of the honour which her Majesty the Queen has been 
pleased to confer on the President of the Society or ANTIQUARIES. 
Sir A. W. Franks’s reputation is world wide, and it is a matter for 
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surprise that he has not ere this received some such recognition as 
that which is now accorded him. 


% % % 


The chief event in connection with the Society oF ANTIQUARIES has 
been the Heraldic Exhibition which was organised in connection 
with the Conversazione given by the President on May 31st, and 
which remained on view, during the succeeding fortnight. No such 
collection or exhibition of heraldic objects has ever been on view 
before. Among the articles at Burlington House were the shield, 
gauntlets, helm, crest, and surcoat from the tomb of the Black 
Prince at Canterbury; the shield of Henry V. from his tomb in 
Westminster Abbey ; the identical crown of Charles II. which was 
stolen from the Tower by Colonel Blood ; and a number of magnifi- 
cent grants of arms, including those of Henry VI. to his two colleges 
at Eton and Cambridge. Besides these and other notable objects, 
there was a large collection of domestic articles, and of books, chains, 
badges, etc., and also a fine pall belonging to the University of 
Oxford. It is intended to publish an illustrated Heraldic Exhibition 
Catalogue in quarto, at a cost of £1 11s. 6d. Only 250 copies will be 
printed, and any of our readers who may wish to obtain a copy should 
send in their names to the Society as subscribers without delay. 


+ * % 
At the Ballot on June 7th, the following gentlemen were elected 


Fellows of the Society : 

Percy Willoughby Ames (Park House, Lewisham Park, S.E.). 

John Arthur Ruskin Munro, M.A. (Lincoln College, Oxford). 

John Linton Myres, B.A. (Magdalen College, Oxford). 

William Morris, M.A. (Kelmscott House, Upper Mall, Hammersmith). 

Edward John Poynter, R.A. (28, Albert Gate, S.W.) 

Austin Joseph King (19, Portland Place, Bath). 

William Douglas Caroé, M.A. (94, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea). 

Henry Beauchamp Walters, M.A. (British Museum, W.C.) 

Rev. George Arthur Edwin Kempson, M.A. (Rendcome Rectory, 
Cirencester). 

Walter Llewellyn Nash (The Grange, Northwood). 

William Ravenscroft (St. Columba, Reading). 

George Salting (86, St. James’s Street, London). 


+ + % 


We are glad to be able to announce that a work on the London 
Pewterers’ Company, and Pewter generally, is in progress, Mr. 
Charles Welsh, F.S.A., the Guildhall Librarian, having taken the 
matter in hand. We believe that Mr. Welsh will be glad to hear of any 
ancient pieces of pewter, and also to receive fac-similes of pewterers’ 
marks. We hope that any of our readers who may be able to assist 
Mr. Welsh in this matter will do so. Perhaps, in speaking of old 
pewter, we shall be doing a kindness to some of our readers, if we 
draw their attention to an excellent illustrated article on pewter, 
which appeared in the Journal of the Society of Arts for June tst last. 
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A highly important discovery of documents is reported from Canter- 
bury. Dr. Shepherd, the High Seneschal of Canterbury Cathedral, 
has succeeded in unearthing an immense store of historical records 
which have up to the present time eluded his researches, although 
for many years he has suspected their existence. The documents 
number many thousands, and include papers relating to the confer- 
ing of benefices from the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries, 
reports of pleading in the Consistory Court of the Chapter during 
many vacancies of the see of Canterbury, hundreds of documents 
addressed to the Chapter Sede Vacaniée on all kinds of business, 
including the crowning of a King, and the election of an Archbishop ; 
also an immense mass of original letters collected by Henry of Eastry 
during his tenure of the high office of Prior of Christ Church from 
1284 to 1331. 
% % % 

Some years ago a highly important and valuable History of Cleveland 
was written by the Rev. Canon Atkinson, D.C.L., and about half of 
it was published, when the publication was abruptly stopped about 
fifteen years ago, owing to some dispute, with the nature of which we 
are not acquainted. ‘The manuscript had then passed out of Dr. 
Atkinson’s hands, and he was helpless in the matter. We are glad 
to learn that the Library Committee of the Town Council of Mid- 
dlesborough have taken the matter up, and that in response to their 
representations, it is now probable that the remainder of the manu- 


script will be published. 
% & + 


At the monthly meeting of the RoyvaL ARCHOLOGICAL IwnstTI- 
TUTE held on May 2nd, a large number of photographs of pre- 
historic objects from the drift deposits of Long Island, U.S.A., 
were exhibited and commented upon. Mr. Stephenson exhibited 
and described a rubbing of the unrecorded brass to Arthur Vernon, 
M.A., of Cambridge, from Tong Church, Salop. The figure is 
a good example of academical dress at the commencement of 
the sixteenth century. Mr. F.C. J. Spurrell exhibited specimens 
of the linen bandings and also a photograph of the mummy of 
Ra Nefer, a personage of the court of Senefru, first king of the 
fourth dynasty. This mummy was obtained by Mr. Flinders 
Petrie, at Medum, and is now preserved in the Hunterian Museum. 
Mr. Spurrell also read a long and valuable paper on ‘‘ Remedies in 
the Sloane Collection, and Alchemical Symbols.” Special attention 
was called to the present unsatisfactory condition of Sloane’s col- 
lection of Materia Medica. 


* % + 
The Council of the CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND ANTI- 
QUARIAN AND ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY at a recent meeting voted 
450 towards cutting sections across the great Barrier of Hadrian, 


with a view of searching for the Granatic Ditch or Granatic 
Ditches, as there may be two, one in connection with the stone 
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Munis, the other with the earthen Va//um. In such situations, 
as the top of the cliff overlooking the Northumberland Loch, 
or on the top of the Nine Nicks of Thirlwall, or of the high 
banks over the old course of the Eden to the west of Carlisle, 
there is little or no room for the Granatic Ditch between the Munis 
and the edge of the precipice on which it stands, so that it is 
probable there will be only one, and that in connection with the 
Vallum, and a little way to its north. A small committee was 
appointed to look for proper places and to get the necessary per- 
missions to dig. The Earl of Carlisle has kindly signified his 
intention of facilitating the operations, and Professor Pelham, 
Mr. Haverfield, and the Oxford men will co-operate. Up to now 
the weather has prevented any preliminaries from being undertaken, 


& ® ® 


Last month three silver denaria were found in the neighbourhood 
of Beckfoot, between Silloth and Mowbray, in Cumberland. The 
most interesting one is that of Julia Domna, wife of Severus. The 
bust is a fine impression, and so clean that a portrait might be 
painted from it. The legend is ‘‘Jvt1a Avcvsta;” reverse side, 
female with child standing before a tripod, left foot on the prow of 
a vessel—supposed to be Isis nursing Heros; legend, “ SAECVLI 
FELicirTas.” The other coin has a fine impression of Antoninus Pius ; 
legend, “ ANTONINVS PIVS AVG. BRIT. ; reverse side, figure of Mars ; 


legend, ‘‘ MARTI PROPVGNATORI.” The third coin is a denarius of 
Valerianus, with bust to right, legend, “ . . VALERIANUS AVG. ; 
reverse side, armed figure standing ; legend, ‘‘ ANNONA avc.” The 
coins are in the possession of Mr. W. H. Hoodless, Wigton. 


® & ® 


The WoRcESTER D10cEsAN ARCHOLOGICAL Society held its 
annual meeting recently, the Mayor of Worcester taking the chair. 
The Rev. H. Kingsford, one of the secretaries, read the 
report of the committee, which stated that the loss of members 
during the year by death or removal had been nearly made 
up by new acquisitions, but that the object of the Society was not so 
much to increase its members as to enlist those who took an active 
interest in, and would endeavour to promote the study of, architecture 
and archeology. The finances were satisfactory, although some 
pressure on them had been occasioned by the expenses attendant 
upon the formation of the Historical Society— an offshoot from this, 
its parent. There was a balance in hand of £56 14s. 3d. Next 
the report detailed the meetings and excursions held during the year, 
and then reviewed the Church work done in the diocese, but stated 
that the general agricultural and commercial depression, the calls 
upon Churchmen for Church education, and the loss of the munificent 
gifts of the late Bishop (Philpott) year by year, had materially 
lessened this class of work. The report and accounts having 
been duly passed, a debate ensued, in which it was agreed to 
appropriate the sum of £10 towards obtaining photographs of all 
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the interesting ancient buildings in the county, and which were 
gradually disappearing, and the Photographic Association was to be 
communicated with, to co-operate with this Society. The committee 
were re-elected, as were the secretaries, the Rev. H. Kingsford and 
J. B. Wilson; the librarian, Mr. Noake; and: the treasurer, Mr. 
Jeffery; to all of whom votes of thanks were passed for their 
gratuitous services. 

Various members of the Society are now mainly engaged in 
elucidating Domesday Book as far as it relates to Worcestershire, 
Mr. Willis-Bund, F.S.A., having recently contributed valuable papers 
on the subject, while the Rev. F. J. Eld is producing a map, etc. 
the Rev. H. Kingsford also has read a good paper on “ Place names 
occurring in Domesday.” The Society on the whole is making 
steady progress. 

% & & 


The Kent ArcH#oLocicAL Society holds its annual congress 
on July 31st and August 1st, at Faversham. On the first day 
Davington Priory will be visited as well as the old Grammar School 
and the Parish Church at Faversham. On the second day visits 
will be made to the churches of Boughton, Blean, Selling, Sheldwick, 
Leaveland, and Throwley. 


& ® ® 


At Rochester, Mr. George Payne, after long investigation with 
industrious excavations has demonstrated that the Romans erected 
a city wall there, of which remains have been found. Mr. Payne's 
report upon the matter, communicated to the Society of Antiquaries 
and to the Kent Archeological Society, will be printed in due 


course. 
bo % ® 


At the February meeting of the SociETy OF ANTIQUARIES OF 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE it was decided to spend annually a small 
sum in gradually printing the older parochial registers of Northum- 
berland, in similar type and on pages uniform with those of the 
Society's Proceedings. In accordance with this decision the older 
registers of Elsdon have been transcribed by the secretary, Mr R. 
Blair, F.S.A., and are in course of publication. Mr. Hodges, 
however, moved at the April meeting to rescind the motion arrived 
at previously to print the registers, and he calculated that it will 
take one hundred and sixty years to complete the work in the way 
proposed, a work which, he urged, was rather that for a Record 
Society than for a general Antiquarian Society. An animated 
discussion followed, and in the end Mr. Hodges’s motion was lost. 
The chairman (Canon Greenwell) urged that in every case the 
proofs should be carefully corrected with the originals. This is 
an admirable piece of advice which we trust will be closely followed. 
If possible, we would add, the person who corrects the proofs might 
with advantage (as ensuring greater accuracy) be someone other 
than the original transcriber. 
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‘The Council of the small but very energetic BRapDForRD Histori- 
CAL AND ANTIQUARIAN Society have issued a programme of 
excursions for the present summer. In May, Sheffield Parish 
Church, Ruskin Museum, &c., were to be visited; in June, 
Aysgarth Church, as well as Kildwick Hall and Church ; in July, 
Kirkby Lonsdale Church; in August, Durham Cathedral; and in 
September, Malton, when Dr. Cox has undertaken to act as cicerone. 


& % % 


The excursions and meetings during 1894 of the ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
AND ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND 
have been arranged for as follows: 

1. Lesbury, Longhoughton, and Rock (May 15th). 

2. Redmarshall, Grindon, and Norton. 

3. Kirkconnell Castle, New Abbey, Linchder Abbey, and 
Caerlaverock Castle (two days). 

4. Ovingham, Prudhoe, and Bywell. 

5. Gisbrough Priory, Wilton, and Upleatham Churches. 


& * ® 


The ARCHAOLOGiCAL SOCIETY OF BRUssELS has completed the 
exploration of the three large tumuli at Grimde-les-Tirlemont, two 
of which certainly date from the end of the first or the beginning 
of the second century. In one of these have been discovered 
a round bronze buckle decorated with studs of white enamel, 
and a cameo of a superb agate ardus or sardonyx, of three layers 
of distinct colour, set in au.,..ating of chased gold. The lower 
field or bed, which at first sight seems to be black, is really tinged 
with red, on which is the subject—a head of a young man, of a 
mother-of-pearl tint, the hair just touched with red. The carving, 
which is exquisite, gives the jewel a high artistic value. A 
third discovery has been made of a ring of gold of excellent 
workmanship, on which is inscribed concordia communis. The 
Archeological Society of Brussels are only allowed to explore the 
tumuli on the condition that they sell half the objects which may 
be discovered for the benefit of the poor of the town which owns 
the land. Surely a curious arrangement ! 


® & ® 


The projected volume on the Royal Charters of Carlisle, which 
we mentioned in our archzological intelligence in January last, is 
now ready for delivery to the subscribers and the general public. 
‘The editor, Chancellor Ferguson, in his preface says that a com- 
panion volume might be published: with extracts from the 
Chamberlain Rolls. We hope that the Corporation, who have 
published their Charters, will rise still higher and publish the 
Chamberlain’s accounts from their rolls. 


& & * 


At a meeting of the Oxrorp UNiversity Brass-RupBBING SOCIETY 
held on May 29th, Mr. S. W. Crowfoot (B.N.C.) read a paper on 
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the problems of an engraver. He showed how ‘the brass engraver 
must in many cases be regarded as an artist, owing to the skilful 
way in which he overcame the limitations imposed upon him by the 
nature and costliness of the material in which he worked. Too much 
attention is generally paid to the historical and too little to the 
artistic value of monumental brasses. Mr. Crowfoot commented on 
the paucity of our knowledge with regard to the greatest brass en- 
gravers, and pointed out the influence of the Renaissance on the 
art of the engraver. Lastly, Mr. Crowfoot compared the spirit of 
the times which led the craftsman of a former day to live for his 
work, with the too general tendency of to-day, where his hopes are 
centred on an eight hours day. An interesting and instructive dis- 
cussion followed. 


% + % 


Regarding Monumental Brasses, we are glad to say that the cup of 
the chalice on the brass of Mr. William Langton, rector of St. 
Michael, Spurriergate, York, which we mentioned as having been 
broken off, has since been refixed, although the chalice is somewhat 
injured by the rejoining of the two parts, which has been rather 
clumsily effected. 
+ + + 

We regret to learn that Lord Grimthorpe (who with the utmost 
munificence ‘‘ restored ” St. Albans Abbey Church at a cost of some 
£100,000) has now turned his attention to St. Peter’s Church in 
that town, on which it is said that he intends to spend £ 30,000, the 
church being closed for a year in order to allow of this. Lord 
Grimthorpe’s munificence is so great, that we find it difficult to find 
the same fault that we should do under different circumstances. 
His great liberality to the Church and to Church-work is widely 
known and recognised, but we do wish that he coukl be persuaded 
to build new churches, instead of ‘‘ restoring ” old ones. 


Reviews and Wotices of Hew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to mark clearly the prices of books 
sent for review, as these notices are intended to be a practical aid to book-buying 
readers.] 


THE History AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE DIOCESE OF KILMACDUAGH. 
By J. Fahey, D.D. Cloth, 8vo., pp. xvi, 480. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill & Son. 

In a previous volume of the Religuary a short description was 
given of Kilmacduagh Cathedral, with a couple of illustrations. The 
book before us, by Dr. Fahey, is a long and «detailed description and 
history of the territory which is included in the limits of that diocese. 
Those limits are anything but extensive, but, as Dr. Fahey observes 
in the preface, there are few parts of Ireland of the same extent of 
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area, which contain so large a number of the memorials of the 
past as the small portion of the southern part of county Galway, 
which forms the diocese of Kilmacduagh. 

The title of Dr. Fahey’s book is a little misleading, as it suggests 
that ecclesiastical subjects alone are dealt with, whereas the book 
treats of the secular antiquities and history of the district quite as 
fully as, perhaps even more fully than, the ecclesiastical history. 

There is one subject which seems to bring Irishmen of differing 
politics and varying religious obediences into harmony, and that 
subject is archeology. In Irish antiquarian societies, Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, Home Rulers and Unionists, meet 
one another on neutral ground and with the utmost good 
feeling towards one another. Happily the same good feeling is 
manifested in different works on Irish archeology, many of which 
have taken a standard place in the literature of the country. In 
them writers on both sides approach their subjects from whichever 
side they view them from, but, as arule, without in any way wounding 
the susceptibilities of their countrymen who look at them from the 
opposite side. It is one of the most hopeful signs for the future 
of Ireland that this is so, and if only the same kindly temper were 
displayed in other fields and on other occasions, much that is now 
so destructive of the general prosperity of the country: would vanish. 
We are led to make these remarks because we are dealing with Dr. 
Fahey’s book, which is written by a clergyman of the Roman 
Catholic obedience (and definitely and distinctly so), but throughout 
the whole of his many pages there is not a single sentence which 
can give pain to, or raise unkindly feelings in the minds of his 
Protestant readers. 

The volume is divided into thirty-three chapters, and in them the 
history of the territory which forms the diocese of Kilmacduagh is 
traced from the first dawn of history to the present century. It is 
practically impossible to give an outline here of the thread of the 
matters dealt with in the book. Everyone who knows anything of 
local Irish topographical history knows the difficulty a writer has to 
encounter in attempting a work of this kind, owing to the scanty 
information obtainable from documentary sources. Dr. Fahey 
has, however, managed to gather together a great deal of valuable 
information as to this part of Ireland, and of this information he 
has made very good use. He felt, as he says in the preface, that the 
numerous antiquities around him, Christian and pagan alike, must 
have a history, but he adds, “I found that that history was for the 
most part unknown. The fortresses spoke of conquerors and of 
conquered, but the names of the victors and the vanquished were 
alike forgotten. . . . A little patient study convinced me that 
the history of the district was not irretrievably lost. It was buried, 
but it could be disinterred.”” With commendable zeal Dr. Fahey set 
to work to disinter that history, and the result is before the reader 
in this goodly volume, which will take its place as the standard 
book on the history of that part of Galway. We have said that the 
book is by no means confined to ecclesiastical matters, but that 
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it deals fully with the secular history of the district as well. We 
ought, however, to emphasize one portion of the ecclesiastical history 
as of special value, viz., that of the Roman Catholic diocese of 
Kilmacduagh since the Reformation. This more modern portion 
of the book is highly instructive and valuable, and is very tem- 
perately written in a kindly spirit. It brings many new facts to 
light. The entire volume is one for which Irish antiquaries owe a 
debt of gratitude to Dr. Fahey. 


05.95 05-05 25-95 


THE ANTIPHONARY OF BaANGor, Part I. Edited by the Rev. 
F. E. Warren, with Collotype facsimile by W. Griggs, etc. [Henry 
Bradshaw Society, vol. iv.] 

This splendid volume ought to have received notice before now. 
If the Henry Bradshaw Society had nothing else to show for its 
existence than this book, it would be more than sufficient to justify 
its existence. For those of our readers who may not know what the 
book called the “ Bangor Antiphonary” is, we may explain that it 
is an Irish manuscript, written between 680 and 691, in an early 
monastic establishment at a place called Bangor, in County Down. 
It is now preserved in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, whence it 
was taken from the Library at Bobio in 1606. How it got to Bobio 
is not exactly known, but a connection between the monastery at 
Bangor and Bobio is pretty clearly established, and in some way 
owing to this connection, the priceless manuscript found its way, in 
the middle ages, from Ireland to Bobio. 

The title ‘‘ Bangor Antiphonary ” was given to the manuscript by 
Muratori, and although it is not a satisfactory name, it has been wisely 
determined not to attempt to confer any other on the manuscript in 
place of it. ‘ The title suits it as little as any,” Mr. Warren remarks, 
‘‘but Muratori’s authority ranks high.” It would, moreover, be 
difficult to suggest any name which would really suit the manuscript, 
and it is, in every respect, better not to attempt to alter the 
designation by which it is familiarly known to students throughout 
the world. 

Mr. Warren describes the contents as comprising : 

** (a) Six Canticles. 
(4) Twelve Metrical Hymns or Poems. 
(¢c) Sixty-nine Collects for use at the Canonical Hours. 
(d@) Seventeen Collects on behalf of special persons. 
(ec) Seventy Anthems and Versicles. 
(/) The Creed. 
(g) The Pater Noster.” 


The date of the manuscript is fixed by the mention of Cronan as 
the abbot living when it was written, and as he ruled the monastery 
as abbot from 680 to 691, it must have been written within those 
limits. The early date of the manuscript is, however, corroborated 
by several collateral evidences, one of which Mr. Warren points out 
as being the unsettled state of the ‘‘ Filioque” in the Creed. The 
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entire form of the Creed is so interesting, that we venture to quote 
it in full here : 

‘‘Credo in deum patrem omnipotentem invisibilem omnium 
creaturarum visibilium et invisibilium conditorem 

“Credo et in ihesum christum filium ejus unicum dominum 
nostrum deum omnipotentem conceptum de spiritu sancto natum de 
maria virgine passum sub pontio pylato qui crucifixus et sepultus 
discendit ad inferos tertia die resurrexit a mortuis ascendit in ccelis 
seditque ad dexteram patris omnipotentis exinde venturus judicare 
vivos ac mortuos 

“Credo et in spiritum sanctum deum omnipotentem unam habentem 
substantiam cum patre et filio sanctam esse zcclesiam catholicam 
abremissa peccatorum sanctorum communionem carnis resurrec- 
tionem credo vitam post mortem et vitam zternam in gloria christi 
haec omnia credo in deum. Amen.” 

The “ Bangor Antiphonary” has been printed before, but never 
accurately, and never before has it been possible to give, folio by 
folio, a photographic facsimile of the manuscript itself. This is now 
done in the present volume, and the plates, which have been 
entrusted to Mr. Griggs, fully maintain the reputation he has earned 
for work of this kind. Facing each plate is a printed transcript in 
ordinary type, but it is remarkable how very easy the original writing 
is to read, presenting as it does, far less difficulty than a late 
medieval manuscript ia ordinary black letter would do. Mr. 
Warren’s introduction is excellent; all is said in it which there was 
any need to say, while, on the other hand, he has avoided (what to 
many persons would have been a sore temptation to face) digressing 
beyond necessary limits, and becoming discursive on such a manifold 
theme of interest, as the manuscript he has edited presents. The 
volume as a whole is a distinct gain to English literature, and one of 
which Englishmen may be proud. We very heartily congratulate 
the society on the publication of this scholarly and beautiful book, 
and await with interest the second volume of the Antiphonary. 
It is not often that a young society makes such an excellent start as 
the Henry Bradshaw Society has done, both as regards this and the 
other volumes it has already issued. 


2505 25-95 25.05 


WIsBY OCH DESS MINNESMARKEN, af Hans Hildebrand, med 8 
etsningar och 89 techningar af Robert Haglund. [#.e., Wisspy AND 
1Ts MEMORIALS, by Hans Hildebrand, with 8 etchings and 86 illus- 
trations, by Robert Haglund]. Quarto, pp. 136. Stockholm: 
Wahistrim and Widstrand. Price 19 kronar [about one guinea]. 

No ancient place in the whole of Scandinavia is better known, by 
repute, to English antiquaries than the island of Gothland, or its 
chief town, Wisby. Beyond, however, a general and very superficial 
knowledge of Wisby and its very remarkable ruins, next to nothing 
is really known by the large majority of antiquaries in England as to 
it. A few years ago Sir Henry Dryden printed a short account of 
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some of the ruins, and, at a later period, Major Heales published his 
work on the churches of Gothland, but these are almost the only 
descriptions we have in England of some of the most remarkable 
medieval antiquities of northern Europe. It may be said too, with 
truth, that no very good book about Wisby has hitherto been 
generally accessible, even in Sweden, until the publication of the 
beautiful volume now under notice. 

To those who are unfamiliar with the Swedish language we may 
say that the plans and illustrations explain so much, that a great 
part of the book is intelligible by itself. We may add too, in 
passing, that it is very seldom that illustrations are as successful 
as those of Hr. Haglund in this volume. They are at once very 
artistic and pretty, while at the same time they give the architectural 
details with accuracy and precision, a rare, as it is also a very 
valuable, feature in a book of this kind. 

Dr. Hildebrand’s name is more than a sufficient guarantee as to 
the character of the letterpress of the work, and we need do no 
more than indicate an outline of the arrangement which he has 
adopted in describing Wisby and its ruins. For those, however, 
who are ignorant of the history of Wisby, it may be convenient 
to mention that in its days of prosperity in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, Wisby was one of the most important and wealthiest 
of the cities of northern Europe ; certainly, it was the most populous, 
as it was also the richest and most celebrated of the towns in 
Scandinavia. In 1361 it was plundered by King Valdemar Attedag, 
of Denmark. It never recovered the blow it then received six 
centuries ago, and we see to-day the town ruined and destroyed, 
as it was at that time. It is this which lends so much interest, 
not to say romance, to Wisby (almost in its way like that which 
attaches itself to Pompeii for instance), and which adds to the 
importance of the ruins, independently of the architectural features 
and rermarkable peculiarities which many, or indeed most of them, 
possess. 

The outline of Dr. Hildebrand’s work is briefly as follows. It is 
divided into ten sections, each of which is amply supplied with a 
series of plans, general pictures, and illustrations of architectural 
details. The first section is a general introduction, with a brief history 
of Wisby, the tale of its fall, and a description of the town as a whole. 
The second section contains an account of the Dominican church 
dedicated to SS. Nicholas and Augustine. This is followed by a 
description of the church belonging to the “ Heliginds Hus” or 
Holy Ghost House. This very curious church is perhaps better 
known than the others, owing to its having an octagonal upper and 
lower storey at the west end, and the chancel ending with a square 
wall externally, but internally in a semi-circular apse. These 
peculiarities have attracted the attention of ordinary travellers, 
who have more than once described them, so that this is, perhaps, 
the only ruined church in Wisby which is at all well known in 
England. This section is succeeded by one in which St. Katherine’s 
Church (a building belonging to the Franciscan Order) is 
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described. In the fifth section the parish churches of St. Peter, 
St. John, St. Olave, etc., are dealt with, and that section is followed 
by two others describing the parish churches dedicated to the 
Holy ‘Trinity and St. Lawrence respectively. This brings us to 
a section in which St. Mary’s church is described. It is the one 
church in Wisby not in ruins, and it is now used as the Lutheran 
cathedral. St. Mary’s is a building of very great interest, and pos- 
sessed of many very notable features, and we regret to learn from 
this book and elsewhere, that it has recently suffered from some 
serious modern ecclesiastical vandalism. The ninth section of the 
book is devoted to an account of St. George’s Hospital Church ; 
and the tenth and last section to a description of the ancient walls 
surrounding Wisby, which are pretty nearly as well preserved as 
those of York or Chester in our own country. 

It is almost impossible to commend this book too highly, and we 
are sure that many persons will be glad to have their attention drawn 
to it, and to learn that at length there is a satisfactory book on 
Wisby, excellently illustrated, and procurable at a moderate price. 
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CARTULARIUM PRIORATUS DE GYSEBURNE, VOLUMEN ALTERUM. 
(Surtees Society, vol. 89). Edited by Wm. Brown, pp. lix., 508. 

It is hardly to be urged, even by the most enthusiastic of 
antiquaries, that chartularies of religious houses are exactly what may 


be called light reading. Onthecontrary their pages are weighted with 
material, which is too seldom relieved by those lighter touches which 
lend a charm to medieval wills, and in a less degree, to inventories 
as well. Still, in spite of this defect, the actual value of monastic 
and other chartularies is enormous, not merely to the student of 
history, but to the genealogist also, and even more so to those 
engaged in the study of local topography. 

The second volume of the chartulary of Gisbrough, which has. been 
admirably edited by Mr. Brown, partakes of a more varied character 
than is usual with volumes of this kind, and the local information 
which it gives is of an exceptionally clear and valuable character. 
In addition to this, Mr. Brown has added a number of notes as to 
the various persons granting or witnessing the charters, and at the 
end of the book he has printed several curious documents relating to 
the earlier history of the great Augustinian Priory, which once formed 
the religious centre of the district of Cleveland. It is, of course, 
impossible to describe seriatim the contents of such a book, but we 
may indicate some of the subjects which it brings before us. First, we 
may mention the large number of extremely valuable and instructive 
early field or placenames which several of the charters contain, 
and not the least interesting element in this connection is 
the discovery, that fields are to-day called by the same place- 
names, which the same localities bore six hundred years or more 
ago. In other cases the earlier forms of place-names in these 
charters often help to elucidate and explain curious and odd 
looking field-names of the present day. To take an example: 
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In one parish a field was called in 1806, in a printed list, “ Pearl,” 
and another field in an adjoining parish in a list of names drawn up in 
1730, “Beryl.” Both these names now find their explanation 
in the name of a third field in yet another adjoining parish in the thir- 
teenth century, which occurs in this chartulary as ‘“‘ Berehyl,” other- 
wise, of course, Bere Hill or Barley Hill. A still more instructive 
case may be mentioned in the name of a hamlet near Gisbrough, 
now called Yearby. In this chartulary it first appears as Huverby, 
then as Uverby or Overby. At a later period the spelling of Ureby 
was adopted, and was used till the end of last century. Then the 
phonetic form ‘‘ Yerby ” was invented, and now “ Yearby ” is followed. 
The original meaning being the higher or upper “by” or vill, 
a significance which is quite lost in the modern spellings of 
the name, and which is only explained by the older orthography. 
A second point of great interest is the mention of “Saline” or 
Saltcotes on which sea water was evaporated by artificial 
heat to produce salt. Prefixed to the chartulary is an excellent 
introduction, in which, however, Mr. Brown appears to have 
misunderstood the manner of working the sa/ing. It is quite clear 
from other sources of information, as also from evidence supplied 
by the Saltcote-hills in the marsh at Coatham at the present 
day, that the sea water was boiled by fires on the tops of the 
hills, and that the hills were not formed, as Mr. Brown suggests, in 
excavating saltpans, but that the workmen might manufacture the salt 
by artificial heat on the top of them, out of the seawater, which at 
that time flowed round the sa/ine, the ordinary tide originally 
overflowing what is now the marsh land. 

Mr. Brown has also printed a scheme (originally suggested on the 
suppression of the monastery) for the creation at Gisbrough of a 
collegiate church, with a dean, four canons, six minor canons, and 
other officers. This, it need hardly be said, was never carried out, 
although once seriously proposed. 

No one can look on the scanty remains now alone preserved 
of the once stately minster of Cleveland, without deploring the 
needless destruction of what must have been one of the finest 
churches of the north. The chartulary shows how munificently 
worthy persons of old endowed it with noble gifts of land, and we feel 
both grateful to the Surtees Society for the publication of this and 
the former volume containing its chartulary, and to Mr. Brown 
for the careful and painstaking manner in which he has edited the 
chartulary entrusted to his charge by the Council of the Society. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 
One Hundred and Thirteenth Session, 1892-3. Vol. iii. Third 
Series, Edinburgh. Printed for the Society by Neill and Company, 
1893. Quarto, pp. xxxviii., 550. 

The Scotch Society of Antiquaries shews, as usual, an excellent 
record of work, and this volume of the Proceedings containing 
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papers read before the Society during the Session of 1892-3, is in no 
way inferior to any which have preceded it. The volume contains 
twenty-eight papers, all of them of value, and more or less interest, 
while many of them are extremely important contributions to the 
study of archeology in its various departments. Among the more 
important papers are a fairly exhaustive paper on “The Motes, 
Forts, and Doons, in the East and West Divisions of the Stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright,” by Mr. F. R. Coles; some “ Notes on Crannogs, or 
Lake Dwellings, recently discovered in Argyllshire,” by Dr. Munro, who 
has made that subject so thoroughly his own ; a long and very fully 
illustrated paper on “ Incised Sculpturings on Stones in the Cairns of 
Sliabh-na-Calliaghe, near Loughcrew, County Meath, Ireland, etc.,”’ 
by Mr. William Frazer, the admirable series of illustrations to this 
paper being taken from ground plans and water colour sketches by 
the late Mr. G. V. Du Noyer, of the Geological Survey of Ireland. 
These illustrations it would be impossible to estimate too highly from 
an antiquarian point of view. The markings are most curious, and 
Mr. Frazer’s paper is as thoroughly exhaustive as it is possible for a 
paper to be on such a subject, of which so little is really known or 
understood. There is an excellent paper on Antiquities found in Scot- 
land, and now in the British Museum, etc. Thisis by Mr. Black, the 
assistant keeper of the Museum, who also contributes an account of 
Scottish Charms and Amulets, to which many of our readers who 
followed with interest Mr. André in the papers he lately contributed 
to our pages on “‘ Talismans,” may be glad to have their attention 
specially drawn. Two fine Highland Targets from Dunollie Castle 
are described by Dr. Anderson, who also contributes a notice of a 
“ Bronze Sword with Handle Plates of Horn,” found in the Island 
of Lewis. Dr. Anderson has also written a “ Notice of Dun Stron 
Duin, Bernera, Barra Head.” 

It is scarcely possible for us to mention all the remaining papers, 
but we may refer to a paper on the ‘Structural Remains of the 
Priory of Pittenweem,” by Mr. W. F. Lyon; another on a “ Portrait 
Group of Margaret Tudor [wife of James LV. and sister of Henry 
VIII.], the Regent Albany, and a Third Figure,” by Mr. A. J. G. 
Mackay; and a curious Shetland Deed of 1597, written in Norse, 
contributed with notes by Mr. George Goudie in continuation of 
others published by him in previous volumes of the Proceedings, as 
specially worthy of notice. There is also a suggestive paper on 
the ** Geographical Distribution of certain Place-names in Scotland,” 
by Dr. Christison, which, however, would bear working out a little 
further ; and there are also accounts of excavations of various pre- 
historic sites, one of whichis by the Marquis of Ailsa on ‘‘ The 
Excavation of a Mound in Ayrshire, called Shanter Knowe,” and 
another by Dr. MacNaughton on some ‘‘ Excavations in Argyllshire.” 

We have said enough to indicate the varied character of the con- 
tents of this excellent volume, which thoroughly maintains the high 
and scholarly character of the work undertaken by the members of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
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